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iri 93-1625 

Ix that momentous stni^^lo between the rival jirineiples 
of Parliamentary fiovermneeit ajid Monan-hieal Itule 
which fills the annals of o\ir cotintry throughout the 
greater jjait of the seventeenth century, the latter of 
the two contending theories is poimlarly and not un- 
natui'ully associated with the name an<l pei-sonality of 
Charles the First. The imriiose of the following pages is 
U) delinciite the character and to trace the career of a man 
who might be much more jtistly reganle*! as the historical 
reprcsentiitive of the Ab.sijlutist e;iuse—of a man wIuj 
dedicated to it an intellect incalculably keener ami a 
will iinmc;isurahly stronger than the most fanatical of 
cavaliers has ever attnhuted to Charles, and who sealed 
his loyalty to it in a higher sense than did his unhappy 
master by a death tipon the sciifVold. (Jf him it can bo 
said, as it never couhl be said of the monarch who used and 
betrayed him, that if any man couhl have held firm the 
flood-g-ates of atithority agauist the ri.sing tide of demo¬ 
cratic aspiration, it was he. To his powerfid arm and 
to none other wouhl the Trojans of Koyalism have been 
justified in committing the defence of their citadel; and 
IE B 
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onlv from /i?.< failure to jircsciTe it could they have had 
a riudit to dnnv the Viririlian oiuen of an irrcsistihle 
fate. He alone was entitled to ajH)ro]»natc the boast of 
Hector and to declare that 

“Si IVr^taina de.ttr.l 

nefemli jioseeiit i-tiam liac del'cli.^i fuisseiit.” 

His life, in short, was tin* life f)f the Absolutist eau.se, 
his temponirv mastery its fleeting hope, his defeat and 
death its destruction. 


Thomas Wentworth, afterwanls Earl of StnifTord 
ami llanm Wentworth, was Inun in (’haneery liane on 
Hood Erhlay, April EUh, 1593, at the hou.se of his 
maternal gjumlfather Kobert Atkin.-^on, a bencher of 
ijineolri’s Iiiii. He came of an old Ytu'ksldre family which 
had been seated on the manor of Wentworth since the 
t’oiupiest. His father. Sir William Wentworth, does 
not appear to have taken ajiy active part in public life, 
but tlui family had in the course of its history given not 
a few servants to the State ; a l.ord Chancellor and a 
llishop were numbered among its luembers. 'I’ho great¬ 
grandfather of the .subject of this memoir was in favour, 
it wouhl appear, at the Court «»f Henry tiie Eighth, and 
the appendi.K t<» Ibnlclifre’.s collection of tlie Strafford 
I.etters contains a curious giant under the liand of that 
monureli authorising his well-beloved subject, Thomas 
Wentworth, for “certain di.seases and inlirmities which 
he daily snstogneth in Ids hede,” to wear “ his bonot on 
his said hede” in the royal presence. 

As the ehlest son of an imjiortant county family, 
Wentwoi-th, of coui-so, received the education deemed 
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necevS.-viiy to Kt him to ljutoine its lica<l. He was 
sent at an e;irly aj:c to St. John s C’olle^'c, Camhri>lgc. 
where, without heini; known to have paiticnlaiIv dis- 
tingtiishoil himself, he must liave laid the foundations of 
a souiul .scliolai'shij>, and wltenee he hore awav with him 
ad'ettionato rememhnmces of Itis Ujuv<Tsitv, which \\ere 
to reveal themselves on more than one occasion in latei 
life. To the u.sual aea<lemical course he ad(l<*«l a <arefid 


•stud}’ of modern letters, and lu? a[*jiears to have seilu- 
lously tr.iined himself in those art.s of e.vpression, ond 
and liteniry, which were afterwards to lafcomc .such 
powerful wciipons in hi.s hands. A letter to Sir William 
U eiitworth from a friend of the family, under date 
of 1011, when 'I'homas Wentworth had reached his 
eighteenth year, ami wa.s prohahly just eom ludin^' his 
university course, con''r:itulate.s the father on the s«)ti’R 
“ honourahlo foilunc*s,” ami at the same time .su^r^'e.sts 
that the youn;'cr hrother William should he enti'ied of 
the Mi(Mle 'I'emplc. He liim.self was to p) tluough a 
sU-ady course of le^al tndniiij' at a future piuiod, hut 
the fir.st .step towards the completion of hi.s education 
was a 3 ear of continenud travtrl. Aoconip;inied hy his 
tutor, the Uev. (.'harle.s (In'cnwoml, a Follow of l.Wiiversity 
Collej'e, to whom he hecame much attaclu‘«l, ami whom 
ho afterwards warmly recommended to his in-phew, 
Wentworth hift l‘'nj<land jtrohahly in IGII or IGIU for 
the Continent, where he made a sLiy of some fourteen 
months. 'J'lie only noteworthy or indeed known in¬ 
cident of the tour was Ids having madi; the ac<juaint;utce 
of Sir Henry Wolton, tlmn our amhxs.s;ulor at Venice. 
On his return from uhi'oud ho uppcanMl at Court, and wjls 
knightecl hy James the First. The origin of this honour 
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scorns pretty clearlv indicated Uy tlie a^^e of the recipient. 

Like his father’s baronetcy, wliich was apparently coti- 

ferred at the same time, lliey were jirobably granted by 

the royal founder of the latter title for a “valuable 
% 

consideration.” It liad doubtless been jirocured for liiin 
in conteni[)latinn of his marriage, which took place at 
this time, to Lady l^Iargaret ClilVord, elde.st da\iglitcr of 
Francis, Earl of Cumberland. 

The year 1G14 was an eventful one in AVentwortli’s 
life. It witnessed at once his attainment of his majority. 
Ids succession to the baronetcy and family estate by tlie 
death of his father, and his first entrance into Parlia¬ 
ment as member for Yorkshire. His voice, however, 
was not lieard during the single session of that short¬ 
lived jisscmbly. “Till such time,” he afterwards 
wrote to his nephew, “ as experience hath ripened your 
judgment it shall be great wisdom to distrust yourself, 
and to fortify your youth by the counsel of your more 
aged friends before you undertake anything of conse¬ 
quence. It was the cour.se that I governed myself by 
after my father’s death, with great advantage to myself 
and atfaii-s, ami yet iny breeding abroad had shown mo 
more of the world than youi's hath done, and I had 
natural reason like other men, only I confess I did in all 
things distrust myself, wherein you shall do, as I add, 
oxtronicly well if you do so.” We shall see hereafter 
how widely Wentworth’s account by himself here given 
ditfci's from the estimate formed of him by Clarendon. 

Wentworth, however, had many other things to oc¬ 
cupy his mind at the time besides public affairs. The 
estate to which he had succeeded was largo for those 
days—six thousand a year; and besides, in addition to 
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the work always eutaileil hy a succession, there had, at 
the same time, devolved upon him tlic care of tlie inter¬ 
ests of two iiepheM’s, the sous of Sir (lcor;'c Savile, who 
had married his sister, and wlio »lied the same yeai’ as 
Sir William ^VentwoIth. To this trust lie dedicated 
liimsolf with tliat ener},')' and loyalty which were to ])e 
his most salient characteristics sis a statesman, devoting 
minute ami hiborious study to tlic atruirs of his waixls, 
and persousilly sitteudiug the courts sit every hesiring of 
a long-jirotracted law-suit iji wliich their property was 
concerned. This last sacritiee of time and labour, how¬ 
ever, was no doubt imule to serve a double purpo.se, for 
wi5 know thsit he systematicsiDy studied law for seversd 
years at this period of hi.s life, and was a regular attend¬ 
ant at the sittuigs of the Stir Chsmibor. 

From 1014 to 1021 no Parliument .sat in England, 
hut Wentworth soon found an opportunity of gratifying 
that dc.sire for public employment which seems to have 
been alwsiys liis strongest jiassion. In 1015 Sir John 
Savile, hsiving for some csiusc or otlier made himself 
“ impo.ssible ” sis Keeper of the Kccords for the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, received an intimation tliat ho 
must resign his olliee, siml being allowed to recommend 
a successor, he determined, or was induced — the 
form of apj)ointinent contains the words “out of his 
love," but this may be mere “ common fonn"— to 
nominate Sir Tliomas Wentworth, who was duly in¬ 
stalled in the office. After two yesirs’ service, however, 
he wsis suddenly infonned by Buckingham that the 
King had received Sir John Savile into favour again,— 
which, no doubt, being interpreted, meant that Savile bad 
purchased the good offices of the favounte,—and that 
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Wentworth n-onld do well to icsijin. But his Grace 
did not yet know tlie man he had to deal with. Wcnt- 
worth was not to he so easily dislodged. He defended 
his post M'ith spirit, pointing ont that S;ivile's resignation 
had l>een a matter ncces<ity and for c;iuse of mis¬ 
conduct, and declaiing tliat if further pressed to resign, 
he would come uj) to TAUidon and make good Ins case. 
Buckingham gave way, with the gracefid pliancy which 
came so easily to him when ho had a jmrposo to serve ; 
hut it is imtro than probahlo that he reinemliered the 
relmiV, ami resolved to clear scores at the first oppor¬ 
tunity whi<-!i ofVered. 

In 1G21, after seven yeai's’ intermission, another 
Parliament was summoned, and Wentworth stood again 
as candidate for Yorkshire, in conjunction with Sir 
George (‘alvei t, tlie Secretary State. lie,—or rather 
his fellow-candidate, for his own seat was regarded as 
safe,—Was opposed hy Sir dohn Savile; hut oflicial intlu- 
eucc was brought to bear in favour of tlie Minister, after 
the usual nnscmpulous fashion of the time, and both 
Wentworth and Calvert were returned. In the records 
of this brief Parliament, Wentworth has left behind him 
some traces of his individual action. lie supported, 
with Pym, a Ihll for keeping the Sabbath, a fact which 
.suflicicntly indicates his then connection with the Puri¬ 
tan party. Also wo find him, when the House was 
threatened with compulsory udjouriiinent, urging the 
mombei-s to puss as many of the more important bills as 
tlicy could in the shortened time. And on the resump¬ 
tion of their sitting ho moved, in view of similar tactics 
on the part of the Crown, that no member leave town 
till the session was ended. In January 1622 the Parlia- 
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inent was dissolve*!, to the {.'ricf of W'entwortli, as lie 
assured a friend, to nhoni he <lescril>cd the event us a 
disjister. 

This year, moreover, was one to he n*memhcrcd with 
sorrow on private grounds. In the smnnier he lost 
liis wife by a fever contriictc*! tluring liis re.si<lencc at 
Austin Fnurs, wliithcr he had transferre*! his househohl 
in order to fulfil hi.s parliaiuentary duties. lie was 
himself visited with a severe attack of the suine disea-se, 
which left him only to he followed hy an ague, which 
troubled him for long aft4'i war«ls. 

To the last I*ailiam( nt suinmoned hy Janie.s in IGJ I 
he wji-s again returned- this time for Pontefract—ainl 
again s;it as a silent inemher. On I'ehniury 24tli in 
the following year he manieil hi.s second wife, La<ly 
Aniholla Ilolle.s, a younger daughter of honl tdare, 
who became the mother of the ehildien who survived 
him, his first wife having <lied williout issue. In 
March 1625 James the First died. Writs were is.suetl 
for a new Parliament, and entworth stooil f(»r \ ork. 
Ho was opposed hy a son of liis ohi opponent, Sir John 
Savilc, but was rctunied. Savilo petitioned, alleging 
illegality, and a new election was ordered, when \\ ent- 
worth a secoml time secured the seat. With this event 
tlm iinjiortant period of his wuecr begins. 



niAPTEIJ II 

THE FIRST I’AKLIAMKNT OF CHARLES 

1(525-1(128 

CnART-F.s tho First, tlioiigh always subtle ami often 
stublMiui, was not a j)rince l oniarkable for cither grasp of 
intellect or force of will ; but one may admit that even a 
much more abundant snpjdy of Ijoth «jualities might have 
failed to eejuip liim adcciuatoly for the singularly dillicult 
task which lay before him on his accession to the English 
throne. There have been many stronger jdayers at tlie 
game of kingcraft than ho, but few who over sat down 
to the table with a worse hand. Wlien, moreover, to the 
external ditlicnlties of his i)osition we adil tlic constitu* 
tional defects of liis character, we may well doubt whether 
from the outset he ever liad any real chance of winning 
the game. The conditions adverse to him make uj) at any 
rate a most fonnidablo array. A heavy legacy of debt 
betpieathed him from liis father besides financial embar¬ 
rassments of liis own ; the reflected imjiopularity of an 
ill-conducted continental war; a distrusted French 
Catholic wife and a detested Minister-favourite; tho 
menace of a levelling religious movement, daily allying 
itself over more and more closely with new' and dangerous 
political ideas;—these troubles alone w'ould have been 
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sufticiciit ill all conscience to enj.'ross tlic enericics of the 
strongest ami to try tlie tactii-s of the most skilful of 
rulers. But in f'liarlo.s’s case the external enemy found 
treacherous confederates u ithin the cam|), and tlie un- 
liappv Kinj^ ha«l to contend not only witli hostile circuni* 
stance, hut with the gravest moral and im-ntal failings 
of his ow n—with a narrowness of vi.*ion which forbade 
him to see farther than those dangerous exjiedients of 
the moment which he saw all too clearly, with a coldness 
of heart whh h left him without any of those emotional 
]>ronii)ting.s to honesty and .staunchness which (dteii 
su])|ily the place of principle, ami with a will at tmcc 
oh.stinate ami irresolute, wavering when tinnnes.s might 
have won the duv, ami immovahle when concession was 
the only path of .safety. 

llis Jii-st Barliaimmt a.ssenihled at \\ e.stminster on 
June 10th, ICl’o, and Charle.s, whose iieeils were too 
pres.sing to admit of circumlocutory statement, told 
them in plain terms that he wanted money. IBs fathei’ 
had left i:700,000 of debts: he had already contracted 
consitlerahle liahilitie.s of his own ; and the money voted 
for the war with Spain in tlie Palatinate mils long 
since .swallowed up. He did not hint at a peace ; lie 
said, on the contrary, that the war must be pushed on 
witli vigotir. He reminded the Parliament that they 
tliemselves luul ha<l recourse to arms, and that therefore, 
tlie war being their own work, the dishonour would he 
theirs if it W’ere not followed np with spirit from a want 
of nece.ssary supplies. Charles, however, had alread}' 
anticipated some of these supplies in a manner which 
did nut lend to predi.sposo the Commons to liberality. 
During the intcn al between his acce-ssiou to the Crown 
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and his summons of Parliament he ha<l issued wanmits 
for tlie levying of troui)s for the Palatinate, and liud 
exac ted a tax, or rather a force«l loan, from the people in 
the form of “coat an<l coiuliict” mono}’—as the cliarge 
for the equipments and transport of troops was called— 
tlie })ayers of the irregular impost receiving a promise of 
a payment from the Treasury. This and other grievances, 
and the incicasing hatied of the Parliament for the all- 
powerful favourite, determined the character of their 
response. They limited their vote.s to two subsidies, 
amounting only to about £140,000, and the duties 
of tonnage and poundage not for life, as liad been 
the jwactico for two centuries, but for one year cuily. 
The Pill, however, for thus limiting these duties was 
thrown out by the House (*f Lords, and Charles, much 
disgusted by the niggardly reply to his application, 
adjourne<l the Parliament, appointing it to meet again 
on August l.st at Oxford, London being at tliat time 
under a visitation of the plague. Here accordingly 
the Commons rea.sseml)lcd, but in no more pliable mood 
thati before. They declined to alter their deci.sion in 
the matter of tonnage an<l poundage, and broke out 
into fre.sh complaints of gncvances. Charles emlcav- 
oured, not very happily, to quicken their movements by 
a hint that “tlio plague might touch them ” if they were 
too dilatory, and that if they would not give answer 
about the supplies without loss of time, “he would take 
more Ciiro of their health ” than they themselves seemed 
disposed to take, and shift for himself as lie could. This 
threat of dissolution only drew from the House an 
a<ldress in which they declared themselves “abundantly 
comforted hy his Majesty’s care for their liealth,” but 
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|)rocce<lo<l to notify their {ixod intention of (^oin" their 
utmost to discuss and reform the “ ul>uses and grievances 
of the realm and State,’ ««'/ (hut afteiwaiils) to 
“ afl'ord all necessary supply to liis most excellent 
Majesty upon his juesent occasions and designs,” etc. 
The declaration, however, was never pre.scntcd, for 
before this could be ilone the King dissolved the I’arlia- 
incut after an a<ljoiinied session of eleven ilays. 

In this Parliament Mentworth sat as member for 
York, and took a more active part in its proceedings 
than he had done in thos«; of either parliaments of tlic 
preceding reign. It becomes tln-reforc of much im¬ 
portance to determine what his attitude ^^■as towaials 
the Court ami the p<»pular party ropectividy at thi.s his 
fiist rc;dly active j)articipati<ni in politic^d afhdi's. It 
has Imjcu usually believetl, ami it is oven now .sometimes 
Said,—principally imieed by tlmse who have a im*ti\c 
for giving a more dramatic turn to his subse«juent apos¬ 
tasy,—that he threw himself at <nu:e and iinre.sei vcdly 
into the popular cause. The accessible evidimce, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to me to .suj»jK)rt this citnelusion. 
It is true that Wentw«>rth appeal's to have acteil in the 
Parliament of IG'J.j with Pym, Sehleii, Sir Fnincis Sey¬ 
mour, Sir John Klliot, and uthei-s of their party ; that 
his name has ever since been us.sociated with them in 
resjionsibility for all the protest.** ami proceedings of that 
party in this Parliament; ami that such historians as 
Hume, for instance, licsitate not U> reckon him among 
their numl>er. True it is also that ho was regarded 


by the Court us fomudablo enough to l>e worth including 
in the list of those whom it wjus ingoniously attempted, 
by a peculiar exercise of the prerogative, to pi event 
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from serving; in tlic next I’ailianient. But neveitheless 
it scorns jinpossihle to any otlier conclusion from 

«loenmcntaiy cvi<loncc brought to liglit in later times 
than tiiat, even as early as IGiio, Wcntwtntli was no 
single-minded uTid disinterested opimncnt of the Court. 
Had he lioen so it is incredible that Ik* shonhl have 


amicably received overtures 
favemrite, and slionld even, 


iinule to him liv the hated 

% 

as it seems he did, liave 


complied «ith the re«juest which they prefaced. Yet 
this in fact happened. Jhickingham made advances to 
him tlirough Weston, the Chancellor of the Kxeherpier, 
soliciting his good oflk-e.s in Parliament, and was iii- 
fornicd in reply that W’entworth woidd he ready “to 
servo him in the ijuality of an honest man and a gentle¬ 
man.” For this lie received the Duke’s thanks; and 
the treaty w:us some time later ratified })y a personal 
interview. AVentw»)rth, to t(Uote his own words, received 
Buckingham’s command “ to kiss his (Jraeo’s hands ” 


before leaving town, and on doing so was very graciously 
entertained. The favourite apjjcars to have sent him 
away crammed with pretty speeches and fair promises, 
and ho tlcparted, as he sjiys himself, “ with a great doal 
of content and full security.” 

The intcrcliango of such courtesies as these hotwoen 


one of tlie rejaited leaders of the Opposition and the 
Minister against whom they were directing every 
parliamentary weapon within their reach would, even 
alone, have been a susjncious incident; but matter 
of yet stronger suspicion is to come. Pressed by his 
necessities, Charles fo\uid himself com])elled to sum¬ 
mon a second Parliament, and in order to rid himself 
of a few of the most troublesome of the opponents of 
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the Court in the last Parliament, the King a])pointe<l 
seven of them sherifl’s of their counties, so as to dis¬ 
qualify them for jiarliamontarv scats. Among them 
w;is Wentworth, who, natur.illy attiilmting the inclu¬ 
sion of his name to the instig-ation of Ihn kinghani, mms 
highly indignant at the supposeil act of treachery on 
the part of a professed fncml. Puckingham however, 
who was then in Holland, assured him, wln'ther truly 
or falsely, that the appointment had been made entirely 
without his knowledge and after he ha^l left iMiglaml. 
Wentworth’s suspicions wcic allaye<l, or so ho allowed 
it to he helieved, and within a very short time after the 
summons of Parliament, ami before its meeting, we lin(| 
him actually apj»r<xiching Pvickingham, through another 
minister, as a suitor for office. The moment, manner, 
and specific object of tlie application arc one ami all of 
so much significuince that it i.s desirahlt! to set out in cj’- 
leivio the letter in which it was conveycil. 

“Sm Tuomas Wkntwortii to Skchetaky Conway. 

“My much honol'hed Ixjrd—T lie duties of tin* pla^-c I 
now hold [the Ki ej>el>*hip of the UoU.-^] not nilinitting my 
absence out of these parts, I shall be bold to trouble your 
I»r<lsbip with a few lines, wlu-n-iw otlierway.s I woubl have 
ottemle<l you in jx-rson. There is a strong and general 
Iwlief with us here that my Lonl ScrfHjj* jnuposeth to leave 
the Presidentship of York, wheieu|K>n many of my friends 
have earnestly moved me to some means to procure it; ami 
I have at last yielded to take it a little into coiiwidenilion, 
more to comply with them than out of any intent or inor¬ 
dinate desire theivunto in myself. Vet, as on the one h.aml 
I have never thought of it, unle.s.s it might he effected with 
the goo<l liking of my Ixud Scrooj*, so w ill I never move 
further in it till I know also liow' the suit may please my 
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Lon) of nurkin”liain : .«c«-ing, imlcod, siu li a si-al of his 
jiracious j'ooil opinion would compel me iimcli, make the 
place moi<- acceptalile, ami that 1 am fully resolved not to 
asicnd title step of lliis kind except I may take ahmo with 
me hy the way a special ohli^atitm to my Lnnl Duke. IVom 
whose homity and oiin<Iiie-vs I do not oidy acknowledge mueh 
already, hut, justitie<l in the truth of my own heart, do still 
repO'e and iv-t under the shadow ami protection of liis 
favour. I heseech your Lord'liip, therefore, he jdeased to 
take some u'ood opjiorlunity fidly to .aeipiaint hi.s (Jnue here¬ 
with, and then ttt voiichstife (with your accustomed freetloin 
and nohlene-ss\ to oive me your eonnsel and direction, wliieh 
I am prepared .•‘tiictly to observe as one [who], alheit eheer- 
fully emhrai-ino hettor means to do his Majesty hnmhle and 
faithful service in these parts where I live, yet can with as 
well a contented mind rest where I am, if hy reason of mv 
many iin]>erfee1i<ins I shall nut he jmlged capable of iiejirer 
eniploynieiit ami trust. 

“'I here is nothin” here to adil for the present, s.avc that 
I must rest much houmlen unto your hoivlslnp fm- the li^'ht 
1 shall hol low from your |ud”ment ami alfection herein, and 
so borrow it too a.s may belter enable me more etiectually to 
exjn-ess my.s.df lieivafter. 

‘ \ onr Loitlsliip s most humble and alTeetionate kinsman to 
be commamled, 'P. Wkntwouth. 


(4 


jrvnhvorih, ihr '20(h of .fanttar^ 


Now when it is reincinherccl tliat tho post to wliicli 
Wentworth then aspired wiis one of high antliority, and 
that the ap]))icant for it was a man still younjj in ycai*s, 
and who hud never yet held any office of greater iinport- 
unce than that of Cuslos Jkofidoruniy it boconios difficult 
indeed to resist tho suspicion that more and more 
valuable services must have been rendered by him to tho 
favourite tlian any more maintenance of a benevolent 
neutrality ’ towards him in the former Parliament 
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Somothinj' more, too, than meio j)ab.t c\|*iossioiis of 
good-will on liuckingliam’s part would surely a[)poar to 
be indicatr<l by WciUwortli s reference to the Duke, as 
one “fr<mi wliose bounty and goo<lness I aeknow l«.‘dgi; 
much already.'’ Without a jmsitivc straining of charity 
it IS hard to doubt tliat the relations bet»ecu tlie 
Minister and tlie so-called Oppositionists must liave 
been much such as became common enough in later 
days wlien ministers had perfecte«l the arts tif parlia¬ 
mentary management, ami ()ppositi<in members had 
learnt to carry tluur parliamentary inHuence to the best 
market. In any ciusc it must be felt by evj'ry one that 
the conception of Wentworth as a man who approached 
the Court with solicitations before the Court appioached 
him with hiihcs, ami as one who wa.s a petitioner before 
he hecame a p.itriot, must iiiateriall)- nnulify, whether 
for the woi*se or not may he matter of opinion, the once 
popular liistorical estimate of his suhseipn.-nt career. 

It is to be a.ssumed that Wontw<»rtir.s apjilication. a.s 
above set forth, wa.s <luly conveyed through Conway 
to T'lickingliam, and it is not impossible lliat that nio.st 
arrogant of men wjis astonished at its amlacity. Any¬ 
how, the price Jusketl was at the time regarded as too 
high—perhaps as pi’cposlcrously so ; and so far from 
etitertainiiig the request the Duke seems suddenly to have 
come to the conclusion that the ambitious aspirant was 
not worth buying at all. lie was out of Parliament and 
likely to remain so; and instead, therefore, of conferring 
a new and important ofiice upon him, it seemed a happy 
thought to deprive him of the minor dignity wliich ho 
alrea<ly enjo)'ed. Or if this were not Buckingham s 
idea, it must have l>ccn his masters. The fact at any 
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rate is that shortly aftci\v;inls Wentworth was suddenly 
and without warnini; disinissc<l from the office of Keeper 
of the Kolls, the king’s writ being actually handed tip to 
him as he sat in Court. Excluded fiom Pailiauient and 
now publicly Imuiiliatod, he w:is in the littest possible 
iuoo<l to volunteer for active sei vico iu that army to 
which tip till then he had hardly more than uoiniually 
belonged. I’ut Ins parliamentary disability for the 
moment paralysed him, and before the removal of that 
disability rejtlaced him in a position to rc.snme the 
otlensivo in the struggle with the Crown, he was des- 
tineil to be compelled to defend himself against it.s 
attacks. 

The Parliament of 1026 proved as intractahlo as its 
predecessor, ami after a troubled session of four months 
—from Echruary Gth to .Tunc ITuh, during which 
Charles contrived to endnoil himself (piitc gratuit¬ 
ously in a dispute oji “privilege" with the peers by way 
of strengthening himself in his standing quarrel with the 
Lower House—it was dissolved. Thrown upon their own 
resources to obtain funds, the King and tbo favourite— 
the latter now with Ids back to the wall, for the Com¬ 
mons had, before the dissolution, demanded his impeach- 
iiKMit—devoted their whole attention to the luising of 
money by illegal or disputable means. A warrant was 
issued under the Great Seal for levying duties on all im¬ 
ports and exports; a commission was a])pointed to in¬ 
quire into the arrears of fines duo from Popish recusants, 
and to compound with them for immediate payments; 
a circular letter was addressed to the nobility, gentry, 
and merchants reminding them that on pressing occa¬ 
sions it had always been the custom to exact coutribu- 
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tions fiom the kinij’s su1)jects uiid .£100,000 were ;it once 
dciii;imlf<l from tho City of Lomloii umler this claim. 
The capital and the sca]>ort towns were, moreover, com- 
mumled to furnish ship's, wtdl arme<l and ijrovisioned, for 
three months, for the defence of the tf>asts ami the pro¬ 
tection of tho narrow .sca.s. X<jne of the'se exactions, 
however, nor all of them together, ollering ju'omi.se of a 
Bvitficient replenishment of tho Treasury, the King was 
compelled to resoit to a forceil loati on stjinething like a 
national scale. Ordei*s were sent under the Privy Seal 
to men of all nmk.s recpiiring them to Iciul monev to the 
King in proportitm to their means ; and to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, as a Voi k.shire landed projirietor, there came 
a detnatid in this form for a sum of XlO. Wentworth 
rcfu.sed payment, and was snmmomal before the C’om- 
mi.ssionors at York. He replic<l with a <leferet>tial but 
dignitied letter praying to he excnse<l oji tlie ground of 
health from attending the Commissionei*s on the day 
appointed hy them, ami thanking them for their “gentle 
pi'occc<ling” in having only .summomal him, udien they 
might have sent for liiin “by pursuivant,’’ but adding that 
if they diil not tlnnk good to gnuit him the further delay 
wliich lie asked, he would wait upon them by the eml of 
the week, “ albeit 1 he Ciirriod on a litter.” To tho Com* 
missioiici's, before wliom ho shortly afterwards presented 
liinrself, he nuido “fair and dutifnl answers,” hnt fiirnl}’ 
refu.scd to recede from his position. Theronpon he was 
Buminoncd to London to appear before the Privy Coui»ciI, 
to whom he displa 3 'cd the same respectful but inlloxiblo 
l>e5iring. Ho was first committed to prison in tho Afar- 
shalsca, and afterwards tran.sferrcd to a sort of semi- 
confinement at Dartford in Kent. 
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His detention, ht)wevor. was not destined to last long, 
for Charles could live neither with I’arliaincnts, nor.— 
until his ])resent prisoner himself tiuight him the secret,— 
withotit them. An ceonoinieal ami ])rudent king, with 
exclu-sivo control over his own foreign relations, might 
have heen aide to sustain a contest with the j>ower that 
held the piusic-strings ; hut Charles possesse»l neither 
economy >ior ]>rudencc nor an independent foreign jiolicy. 
lie turned from a rarliamcnt which refused to relieve 
his necessities only to throw himself into the arms of a 
Minister who continuallv incrcaseil them ; ancl the vain 
and I'ockless favourite, whose unpopularity <lid so mueh 
to alienate the Commons from their sovereign, was the 
very man whoso costly counsels were perpetually com- 
]ielling him to seek their aid. Buckingham’s next ami 
last extravagance was to embroil the King with Fr.incc, 
and to orgjiniso and take command us general and 
adminil-in-cliicf, though lie posse.ssed neither inilitiiry 
nor naval experience, of the disastrous expedition to 
Bochcllo, wliencc he returned, outgcnerallod and out- 
admiralled, with a <lisgraced flag and the disconUmted 
resi<luc of a decimated force, at the latter end of No- 
vemher 1G27. Having now succeeded in inllaming tbe 
national hatred of liim to the liighcst j)ossil)lc pitch, ho 
had at the same time rendered it necessary for his 
master to summon a new assembly of the nation’s repre¬ 
sentatives. The debts of the Government for wasres. 
shipping, and material alone wore reckoned at nwu'ly 
.£ 200 , 000 . 

Tlie Parliament was summoned to meet on Mai’ch 
17th, 1628. Prominent among those rct\irned by the 
constituencies to servo in it were the men who had in- 
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cuired |>imislimeut for their resistance to the royal ex- 
actions ; and Charles had no choice hut to set them at 
liberty. Weiitwortli was again elected for Yorkshire, 
and quitted his place of detention for a seat in the House 
of Commons. 



CHAPTER m 


THE TIIinD PAHLIAMENT OF CHARLES—WENTWORTH 

IN OPPOSITION 

1628 

A MARKED change in Wentworth’s political attitude 
now presents itself. The comparatively silent member 
of the Parliament of 1025, and the Opposition leader 
open to “ management ” who figured in the Parliament 
of 1026, has become one of the foremost, the ablest, and 
the most active champions of tlic popvilar cau.so in the 
Parliament of 1628. In almost all the stirring debates 
which preceded the formulation and presentment of the 
Petition of Right we find him taking a leading ])art; his 
speeches are generally the most vigorous and nearly 
always the boldest of all that have come doMTi to us 
from that memorable time. Tlio first act of the Parlia¬ 
ment, after having been addressed in language of haughty 
menace by the King, was to fall upon the abuses which 
had been committed during the parliamentary in¬ 
terregnum—the oppressive exaction of benevolences, the 
billeting of soldiers on private houses, and the penal 
appointment to foreign missions or other posts abroad 
of persons who refused to contribute to the royal 
necessities. No member descanted on these griev- 
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ajiccs with greater veljeniencc than Sir Thomas 
^\ entworth. He sjioke of the Government as having 
forced u])oti them “companies of guests woi*se than the 
ordinances of Fj-iuice,” and having “ brought tlie Crown 
to greater want tlian ever it was by anticipating tlie 
revenue.” They have, he «iid, “ introduced a Privy 
Council invishing at once the splieres of all ancient 
government, imprisoning us without l.ail or l»ond. 
Tliey have taken from us,—what shall Isay? Indeed, 
what have they left us? They have taken from 
us all inean.s of suijplying the king and ingratiating 
ourselves with him by tearing up the roots of all 
I)rop(;rty; which, if they he not seasonably set into 
the giound by his Majesty’s hand we shall have, instead 
of he;iuty, baldness.” 

liion ]jassing to the remedies of all these disonlcrs, 
Wentworth proceeded : 


“Byone and the same tiling hath the king and the pcf)i>le 
teen hurt, and hy the same thing they must l«j cured. We 

must vuidicat-wLit 1 New things? No; our ancient 

lawful and viud liberties, by reinforcing the ancient laws 
made by our auditors, by setting such a stairij) on tlioni ju? 
no liceiitious spirit sliall dare liercafler to enter uj»on them. 
And shall we think this u way to break a Parliainent ? No- 
our desires are niwlest and just, I speak truly l>olli for the 
ink-rest «)f the king and the people. If we enjoy not these 
[liberties] it will be itu|>oa.sible to relieve birn ; therefore let 
^ never fear but they will be accepted by his goodness. 
Vlierefore I shall descend to my motion, which consists of 
lour jjartfi, two of which have relation to our I)er8(m8, and 
two U, the projierty of our goo<l8. 1st. For our i)er8on8: the 
freedom of them from imprisonment, and from employrnenU 
abroad against our own coneenU, contrary to the customs of 
tbis kingdom. 2d. For our goods ; that no levies may be 
made but by Parliament, and no billeting of soldiers. It is 
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most tlial tliosc he icsc^lvc*! that llic siibjccts may 

li(‘ socnml in ))oth, 1'licn for tin* inanniT it will l>c lit to 
determine it bv a Oraml Ci)iinuiltee.” 

This, however, was Init tlic first of man}' damaging 
blows that Wentworth was to strike in his new cause. 
Throughout he was to he tlie life and soul of resistiincc 
to the royal demands. Wlicn, shortly afterwards, the 
King sent down to the Commons a list of fo\irtocn pur¬ 
poses for which money was re<juired, it was entworth 
who stood foremost in urging their rejection. “I c;in- 
not,” ho said, “forget that duty which I owe to my 
country, and unless wo bo secured in our liberties we 
cannot give.” As to the propositions lie “inclined,” he 
said, “to decline them, and to look upon the shite of our 
country whether it be fit to give or no.” Charles now 
begiin to see the necessity of making concessions. He 
declared that ho ([uitc approved of the jealousy of the 
Commons for the freedom of their persons and pro¬ 
perties, and promised th.at if only they woidd grant the 
reiiuired supply their liberties shoukl bo secured to them. 
Propitiated by this change of tone the Commons voted 
five subsidies amounting to £350,000, a display of liber¬ 
ality that drew from the King the observation that 
he “ liked Parliament at firet, then distrusted them, and 
now loved them again.” The renewal of confidence, how¬ 
ever, was a little premature. The money had indeed 
been voted, but no date had been appointed /or gixdng 
cflcct to the vote, and Coke complained a few days 
afterwards in the name of his Majesty that though 
the Commons “had freely and bountifully given five 
subsidies,” they had fixed no day for handing them 


over. 
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Again W entworth interposeil to the disiuhantoge of 
the Crown. “When we set ihtwn the time.” he s;ii<.l, 
“let iL< he sure the subject's lilierties go haiid-in-hiuul 
together.” He suggested that the}- should fix the lime 
in Committee, “hut m>t report it to the Hou.^e till we 
liave a ground and a hill for our liberties. 'I'hi.s is the 
way to come olV fairly and prevent jealousies.” The 
advice was at once taken, and the Committee of the 
whole House [)as.sed the memorable resolution that 
“grievances and supply go hand-in-haml.” 

'Phis w;ls too much for (.'harle.s’s pati«‘ii<;e, and he sent 
the House a sharp me.s.sage thiough Coke that, “without 
any further delay, he wouhl have them to proceeil in 
his business.” He had been willing, he sairl, “that his 
afFairs and theirs should comrur ami proceeil together, 
yet his inuniing was not that the one should give in¬ 
terruption to the other, nor the time to be spun out on 
any pretence to hinder tliat re.solution upon which the 
coinuion cuuso of the king<lom and all C'hristendoni <lid 
so nmcli depend.” Ho accordingly hade the Coniiiions 
“take heed that they forced him not hy tediou.s ami 
nnncce.s.sary delays to make an unple;tsing eml of what 
hiid been so W'ell hegun.” 

Nothing daunted, however, hy this menacing me.ssage, 
^Ventworth rose and set forth the subject’s grievances 
anew. Again he dwelt upon the iiijurio.s iiillicted upon 
the persons and property of the KJiig’s lieges—injuries 
“boundlc.ss and withoiit bank”—“both hy imprison¬ 
ment without law’, nay, against law’, and being designed 
to some offico charge and employment, foreign or domestic, 
as a brand of infamy and mark of disgrace.” Then he 
broke out passionately : " O, Mr. Speaker, when it may 
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Dot lie s:ifo to deny payment nj»on unjust exactions, hut 
we must to jirison for it: nor in this place to speak 
our conscience, hut mc must he stamjied to unwilling 
and untifting employments! Our estates have heen 
sacked two ways—one on the loan, wherein five suhsidies 
were exacted, and that hy commission of men of ipiality, 
and hy instnu ti<ins to prosecute the same with an asperity 
which no times can pamllei. And hence the other con¬ 
sideration of the jirojectors and executioners of it. Nay, 
this was not all; hut ministers in tlieir pulpits' Iiavo 
preached it as gospel and <lanmeJ tlic refu-soi-s of it. So 
there we arc already doomed to damnation I” Such 
" rough way.s,” Wentworth concluded, "lead neither to 
the king’s profit nor the kingdom s safety. The former 
may appear hy tlic emptines.s of the cxclicipier and sale 
of the ancient crown land-s the latter hy the imminent 
ami decji danger.s that arc ready to swallow us uj). But 
I take no pleasure in touching those things; I conclude 
M’itli a motion; That wo name a Committee to consult 
on these grievances, and to digest them moderately, dis¬ 
creetly, and truly, into a Iminblc iietition.” 

This was done, and Cliarics again, drojiping tlic high 
tone, sent a messiigo to the rarliament to iiupiire wliether, 
if he gi-.intcd their requests, tlic mcnibci's would rest upon 
liis royal word ami jiromisc without further security, 
assuring them tliat if they did so his word and jiromise 
should he really and royally performed. Again it was 
proposed by some members of the Parliament to close 

* A reference to Roger Mniinvariiig, one of the royal chaplains, 
who had preached a sermon before tlic King and Court at ■Whitehall 
urging that the mere will of the sovereign justified taxation, and 
that refusal to pay would be punished in the next world. 
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the controversy iiml hainl over the subsidies without 
further conditions, and a^irain was Wentworth’s voice 
raised in favour of a loss confi<liti'' course <»f comlnct. 
*• Never Parliament trusted inon*,” s;iid he, “ in the ^'ood- 
ness of tlieir kin^, so far as ieganle<l theinsehcs only, 
tlian the present. Hut we are ambition.- that his Majosly’.s 
yooilness may remain to po.sterity, and wc are accountable 
to a public tru.st, and therefore, seiring there hatli been 
a public violation of tlie laws )iy his ministers, m>thing 
can sati.sfy them but a pnl)lie ameml.s.” 'riiis reasoning, 
whatever the motive of tin: rea.s<uier, was nnanswerahle ; 
and although yet another me.ss;igc reiteiating his good 
intentiiJiiK and urging expedition "wa.s reeeived from the 
King, the Coiniinuis insisted on pioceediiig in the de- 
liherate way in vhich they ha<l begun. The petition 
for the removal of grievances was <lrawn np ainl .sent to 


the House of Honks. In that House a provi.so wa.s intro¬ 
duced reserving entire “ that sovereign power wlierewitli 
your Majesty is truste<l for the protecti<»n, safet}', and 
happine.ss of your people”; but to this the Commons 
objected on the gromnl that a sovereign p<iwer must 
mean a power “free from any conditions.” On this 
question also Wentworth was fully abreast of such a 
recogiiisc<l |)OpuIar le;ider a.s Pyin. “All our petition,” 
s?ald the latter, “is for the laws of England, and this 
power seems to be another distinct power from the 
power of the law.” “If we do admit of this ad<lition,” 
declared the former, “ we shall leave the subject worse 
than wc found liirn, and wc shall have little thank.s for 
our labour when wc come home. Let us leave all j)ower 
to his Majesty to punish malefactors, but these laws arc 
not acquainted with ‘sovereign power.’ We desire no 
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now thing, neither do wo ofTcr to trencli on his Majesty’s 
prerogative. We may not recode from this petition 
eitlier in part or in whole.” Tliey did not recede from 
it Tlic J.ords gave way, struck out tlieir proviso, and 
joined the Commons in i)etitioniug the King to give a 
more c.xplicit answer to their prayer. On tlie same day, 
at four o clock, Charles came down to the House of Lords, 
and, having commanded the attendance of the Commons, 
told them that he thought the answer he had alreaily 
given was sufficiently satisfactory, but that to avoid 
all ambigiious interpretations he was willing to please 
them in u'ords as well as in sulistance. Ho then ordered 
the petition to be read, and the Clerk of Parliament gjivo 
the royal a.ssont in the Old Norman form, StAt droil 
fait commr il desir^. The King added: “This, I am 
sure, is fidl, yet no more than I mciint in my first 
answer. . . . You neither mean [to] nor mu hurt my pre¬ 
rogative. I assure you that my maxim is that the 
people’s liberties strengthen the king’s prerogative, and 
that the king’s prerogative is to defend the people’s 
liberties. You see now liow' rcjidy I have shown myself 
to satisfy your demands, so that I have done my part. 
Wherefore if this Parliament hath not a happy conclusion 
the sin is youre; I am free of it” 

Thus, on June 7th, was granted the prayer of 
the famous Petition of Right. Parliament, however, 
was not prorogued till the 26th, and its proceedings 
during tliese nineteen days require to be specially 
noted by the student of Strafford’s life as constituting 
a possible exjdanation of the sudden and startling 
change which was about to take place in his political 
attitude. 
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On .lime llitli ihe C'ouiinons "ranted the the snl»- 
.siilics, and in doing so ileinanded the cancelling of a 
neu’ coniinission M'hieli had hceii laleU' issued, as being 
contrary to the icttc*r ainl spirit of the IViition of 
liiglit—a demand to whi<li the King ai-ceiled. d'hey 
tlicn again fell upon Hiukinghaiu unil vote«l a long renum- 
strance against him, which was pre.'cnteil to the King by 
the Speaker. 'I’liis done, they look up the 'ronriage and 
Poundage Pill, and prefacing it with a reinonstiance 
against tlie levying of these duties, as Charles Inid tloue, 
without the consent of I’arliatnent, proccedoil to pass it 
through its various stages in tlie liiniteil f«)i iii in whi« h 
it ha<l Ijeeii rejected by the Lords in the Parliament, of 
1025— so, namely, as to liold good not for the [Kuiod 
of the reign, as had been conceihal to all former sover¬ 
eigns from Henry the Sixth <lownwards, hut for a year 
only. The justi<;e, the jiolicy, and the piojiriety of this 
step arc all alike disputable. What is not disputable 
—and what, since the day.s wljeii it has heiMunc pos¬ 
sible for hislorian.s to look at C’harles’.s conduct through 
other tliaii \Vhig spectacles, has cea.sed to be di.sputeil 
- i.s that the King Inul reasonable grounds f<U’ being 
alarmed, and natural excuse for being indignant at 
such a sequel to the compact just happily armiiged 
between the sovereign and his faithful Commons, 
ili.s countermove was prompt atnl ilecisive. Pefore 
th(5 Bill hud j»a.sse<l the Lower House, and while the 
Clerk wa.s reading the remonstrance, a summons was 
received by them to att<^nd lus Majesty in tlie 
Lords. Charles had come down hastily to tho Upper 
House, and sitting unrobwl on Uie throne, for neither 
he nor the peers had had time to robe themselves, 
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he proceeded to Icctuie the Commons soundly on their 
meditatcil attempt to “hike away the profits of my 
tonnage and poundage, one of the chief maintenances of 
my Crown, by alleging I have given away my right 
tliereto by my answer to yotir petition. This is so pre¬ 
judicial to me that I am forced to end the session some 
few hours before I meant, being not willing to receive 
any more remonstrances to which I must give a liarsh 
answer.” Further, and to prevent false constructions 
of what had been really granted by Ins assent to the 
Petition of Kight, Charles went on to make a declaration 
concerning tlie true intent thereof. Ho reminded tlic 
Parliament of their professed intention in no way to 
trench upon his prerogative, from which it was to bo 
inferred that in assenting to it he had “granted no new, 
but only confirmed the ancient liberties” of his sul>- 
jeets. “Yet to show,” ho continued, “the clearness of 
my intentions, that I neither rcpoiil nor meiin to recede 
from anything I have promised you, I do hero dcclaro 
myself that those things which indeed was the fii*st and 
true ground of the })etitiou sliall not bo trenched on 
to your prejudice; and from time to time, on the word 
of a king, you shall not have the like cause to complain. 
But as for tonnage and poundage ” (ie. ns for the claim 
of my Parliament to limit the grant of these duties 
which my predecessors have enjoyed for their lives), 
“ it is a thing I cannot want, and was never intended by 
you to ask, nor meant by mo, I am sure, to grant.” Then 
bidding the House take duo note of the foregoing declar¬ 
ation, and in ]>articular enjoining this upon the judges, 
to whom only “ under mo belongs the interpretation of 
the laws,” since “none of the Houses of Parliament, 
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eitlier joint or separate (what doctrine soever may he 
raised), have any power cither to make or declare a 
law without my consent,” the King prorogued tiio 
Parliament. 

The ad<lress ^\^th which he rlismissed it apj)eai-s a plain 
and straightforward deliverance enough, and ceitaiidy 
does not merit the charge of had faith which his enemies 
have brought against it. \Vhat it amounted to in sub¬ 
stance wa.s this : “ I have promised by my assent to the 
Petition of Pight that the acts wliich you cr)mplain of 
therein shall not be drawn into a jwceodent against 
you ; or, iji other wonls, that I will not again levy ta.ves 
without the consent of Parliament; that the j»crsons of 
my suhje<-’ts shall not in future he subjected to irroiridar 
arrest and imprisonments, nor their domiciles inva«led hy 
the comjadsory billeting of soldiers. But I never agreed, 
and I do not now agree, to extend parliamentary control 
over taxation beyond the limits established by pre.scription 
having the force of law. It is one thing to undertake 
not to levy tonnage and pouinlage without the sanction 
of Parliament, and another thing to bind myself to come 
every year to Parliament for a sanction which that body 
was wont to acconi to my predecessors once for all,” 
Whether it would or wouhl not have been wi.scr fur 
Charles to have assented to the jiroposecl limitation of 
hi.s privileges is fair matter for argument. But whether 
he was or w;is not morally bouml to assent to it as an 
implied corollary of his jissent to the Petition of Bight 
atlinits of no argument at all. Tlie quc.stion incontest¬ 
ably lies outside the letter and the spirit of the jictition, 
which, as Charles with perfect accuracy insisted, was 
concerned, not with the grant of new, but with the con- 
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lie ])iococilcil to lecture tlie C’oiniuons souiully on tlieir 
attempt to “take away the jiroHts of iny 
tonna^i'c ami poumla^c, one of the chief maintenances of 
iny {’rown, by allej^ln^ I liavc given away in)' right 
Jheieto by iny answer to your jietition. This is so pre- 
jiulicial to me that I am foreeil to end the session some 
few hours before I meant, lieing not willing to receive 
any more remonstrances to which I must give a harsh 
answer.” Fuither, and to jnevent false constructions 
of what had been really granted by his assent to the 
I’elition of liight, Charles went on to make a declaration 
concerning the true intent tliereof. Ho reminded the 
I’arliament of their professed intention in no way to 
trench upon his jirerogativc, from whicli it was to be 
inferred that in assenting to it ho liai) “granted no new, 
but only confirmed the ancient liberties” of his sub¬ 
jects. “Vet to show," he continued, “the clearness of 
my intentions, that I neither repeal nor mean to recede 
from anything I have promised you, I do here declare 
myself that those things which indeed was the first and 
trne ground of the jictition shall not be trenched on 
to your prejudice ; and from time to time, on the word 
of a king, you shall not have the like cause to conijdain. 
But as for tonnage and poundage” (i.e. as for the claim 
of my Parliament to limit the grant of these duties 
whicli my predecessors have enjoyed for their lives), 
“it is a thing I cannot want, and was never intended by 
you to ask, nor meant by me, I am sure, to grant” Then 
bidding the House take due note of the foregoing declar¬ 
ation, and in jiarticular enjoining this upon the judges, 
to whom only “ under me belongs the interpretation of 
the laws,” since “none of the Houses of Parliament, 
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either joint or separate (what doctrine soever may he 
raised), have any power cither to make or declare a 
law without iny consent,” tlie King prorogueil the 
Parliament. 

The adilress with whicli he dismissed it ajipears a plain 
ami straightfonvard deliverance enough, and certairdy 
does not merit the charge of had faith which his enemies 
have brought against it. What it amounted to in sub¬ 
stance wa.s this: “I have promised by my assent to tlio 
Petition of Kight that the acts which you complain of 
therein shall not he di-awn into a precedent against 
you; or, in other words, that I will not again levy taxes 
without the consent of Parliament; that the persons of 
my subjects sliall not in future he subjected to irregular 
arrest and imprisonments, nor their domiciles invaded by 
the comjmlsory billeting of soldiers. Put I never agreed, 
and Ldo not now agree, to extend parliamentary control 
overtaxation beyond tlio limits established byjirescriptlon 
having the force of law. It is one thing to undertake 
not to levy tonnage and poumlage without tlie Siuiction 
of Parliament, ami another thing to hind myself to come 
every year to Parliament for a sanction whii-h that body 
was wont to accord to my predecessors once for :dl.” 
^\^lethe^ it would or would not have been wiser for 
Charles to have a.sscnted to the proposed limitation of 
his privileges is fair matter for argument. But whether 
he was or wa.s not morally bound to assent to it as an 
implied corollary of his assent to the Petition of Bight 
admits of no argument at all. The question incontest¬ 
ably lies outside the letter ami the sjurit of the petition, 
which, as Charles with perfect accuracy insisted, was 
concerned, not witli the grant of new, but with the con- 
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finii;ition of aiuient, liberties. Nor can the fact that 
tliese ilutics were not settled on the sovereiiiii for life 
until the reign of Henry the Sixth be represented, except 
by an abuse of language, as the foundation of an “ ancient 
libortv ’ of limiting them. For the right of limitation 
wa-s deliberately parted with by the Parliament of Henry 
and the grant confei rod on the sovereign for life, for the 
purpose of enabling him to maintain a naval force for 
the protection of the king<lom. 

1 have dwelt thus at length on the closing events of 
the session of 102H, hecause, as has heen Sidd, of their 
hearing, or arguahlc hearing, on the remarkable event 
which was to follow witliin three weeks of the proroga¬ 
tion. On duly I tth, HVJS, the chiefs of the impular 
party heard with a dismay and astonishment which 
passed rapidly inb) wrath, and settled finally into a stern 
and umlying resentment, that their comrade—nay, their 
leadoi' in the struggle against the Crown and the Court— 
had heen created liaron Wentworth of New Marsh and 
Ovei'sloy. 'riirco months later, in the following October, 
they learned that tlic barony had heen converted into a 
viscoimtcy, and, more impoihmt than all to tlioso of 
his hu'iner associates who couhl me;isurc his abilities and 
ambition, that the new viscount had lioen apjminted 
President of the Council of the North. The story goes 
that before he left Ia)ndon to enter upon hi.s functions at 
York ho chanced to fall in with his old colleague of the 
Opposition, John Pym. “You are going to leave us, 1 
sec,” said that implacable enemy, “ but wo will never 
leave you while yotir head is on yutir shoulders.” This 
of course may ho only history attempting to iniss itself 
otr for prophecy; but there is no antecedent improba- 
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I'ility in the story. Pym was as capable of uttering his 
threat as he jnovcd himself to he of e.veeutiiig it. And 
lie must liave known emmgh of ^\ entwortli’.s cluuntles.s 
ami determined sjiirit to know that the war between 
them would be a war to the death. 
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TIIEOIIIES OF NVENTWOUTll’.S APOSTASY 

Sfa'ERAL tlicories more or less in conflict witli one 
atiother have l»oeu put forwar«l to accemnt for Wont- 
worth's apostasy. Some of these tlicories arc plausihle 
cnougli; hut as in the case of tlio old unhappy antithesis 
between truth and novelty in iloctrine, those explana¬ 
tions of Ids conduct which arc tlio most credible are not 
the most creditable, while, on tlio other haml, those 
which arc the most excusatory arc also the least con¬ 
vincing. 

The possible hypothcse.s substantially reduce them¬ 
selves to the following four. 

Either Wentworth was a sincere supporter of the claims 
of the Parliamentarian party in the session of 1628, or he 
was not Under the aflirmative assumption there are 
three possible theories of his desertion of tliat party. 

(1.) lie may have been honestly convinced that his 
jiolitical views were mistaken, or that his poli¬ 
tical party was becoming dangerous to the State, 
and have abandoned it and them. 

(2.) He may liave yielded to the fascinations winch 
Charles w'as unquestionably able to exercise, 
especially over a nature like Wentworth’s, and 
have espoused his cause in the chimcriciil hope 
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of being able to “ accoinniod.ite the legitimate 
claims of prerogative with the rightful libeities 
of the subject.” 

(3.) He may have been simply bribed by the offer of 
|w\ver to recant a creed in which he still be¬ 
lieved, and to become the hired soldier of a 
c.au.sc in the justice of which, at the time of his 
adopting it, he could have had no faith what- 
c^■er. 

Under the negative assumption that Wcntwoith was 
never sincere in his support of the Parliamcnturian 
party, we get the theory that 

(4.) Ho may have placed himself at the head of that 
party in the session of 1G2H with the deliberate 
intent of making himself troublesome to the 
King ami his tulvisers, and wringing from their 
fears the prcfeiinent which he had failed to 
obtain from thei>- good will. 

It will be at once .seen that theory (I) is alone entirely 
favourable to Wentwoilh, and unfortunately it seems 
far the least plausible of the four. Theory (2), the 
next most favourable, is inconsistetit alike with the 
characteristics of the man, and with his immediate action 
on behalf of his new cause. Theory (3), on the other 
hand, aj>j)cars to me, at any rate in the bald and crude 
form in whicli I have stated it in the text, to be at least 
ecpially inconsistent with Wentworth’s later course of 
conduct, and in particular with the clo.sing acts of his 
career. Theory (4), which, so far as I can discover, has 
commonly found less favour than any of them, I cannot 
help regarding as the most plausible of all. It explains 
many things in Wentworth's subsequent couduct which 

D 
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the otlicr li 3 'potheses leave inexplicable, while—though 
tliis consideration can have no weight of course with 
an impartial biograplier—it is to my tliinking distinctly 
less unfa^■ou^able to \Ventwortirs p()litical moiTility 
(the condm-t which it would ini))Utc to him being 
condoned by the lax political etliics, not only of his 
own, bvit of far later times) than the theoiv which it 
would displace. 

It rcn)ains to add a few worcls upon cacli of tlie 
hy potheses which I have passctl umler review. 

I. The hypothesis of an honest conversion of Went¬ 
worth to the cause of Royalty' has been usually stated 
somewhat after this wise. Wentworth, it is urged, was 
genuinely' convinced of the necessity for checking those 
abuses of the royal prerogative wliich had been so freely 
practisc<l during the three yoai's since Charles’s acces¬ 
sion. Hence his general attitude in tlic session of 1028, 
and in particular his energetic and fearless support of 
the Petition of Right. That jietition once granted, how¬ 
ever, by tlie .sovereign in proper constitutional form, tlio 
Commons, Wentworth thouglit, ought to have held their 
hands, at any rate for the time, ami to have given proof 
of the sincerity of their professed desire only to pruno 
away the abuses <)f prerogative, and not to lay axe tt 
the parent stock itself. The Commons, however, showed 
no disposition of the kind. On the contrary', they' dis¬ 
played an irreconcilable and encroaching spirit which 
thorouglily alarmed Wentworth; and, having satisfied 
himself that the duo equilibrium of the State, as he con¬ 
ceived it, was likely to incur more peril in Ritnre from 
the pretensions of the Parliament than from those of the 
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Crown, he Jjastened to witlulraw* Jiis services from the 
fomier, and to proffer them to the latter. 

It would he very agreeahle, no douht, to certain 
natural in.^tincts to l)e able to accept this theory : hut 
unfortunately facts of all sorts and of every degree of 
stuhhornness arc against it. Kven from the point of 
view of nicic chronology it will not stand. According 
to it we should have to suppose that W'entwoith Ava.s 
a convinced Parliainentarian on June Gth, 1628, and 
a converted King’s man on July 11th in the same 
year. True it is, and I have called special attention tii 
the faet, that between June Gth and 2Gth the attitude 
of the J'arliurnent toward.s the King had undergone a 
change of a somewhat ominous hind. Ihit it was a 
'juestion of omen alone, and upon omens alone it is 
not likely that a statesman of Wentwoitli’s steadi¬ 
ness of character would have taken any siuhlen and 
iirevocahlo step. Ho could hardly have couviiicod 
himself in the space of three weeks that, the Parlia¬ 
ment wliom he hurl been sujfporting would for (ho 
future require to he resfjlut^'ly and imjdac.'ddy opjtosed 
by every one who wishwl to save the Monarchy. 'I’lie 
utmost length to which rca-soning could have can ietl him 
on Biich slender dahg and in so shoii, a time, would have 
been Uj sueli conclu-sions as that things were beginning to 
take too democratic a tentleiicy,—that ihirliament wii.s 
developing undue jealousy of the royal i^wer,—that it 
miglit he necessary sooner or later even for a friend of 
liberty to e.s|M)uso the cause of the King,—or other like in¬ 
ferences. Moreover, on the assum]>tion that Wentworth 
wa.s honestly alarmed by the pretensions of the Parlia¬ 
mentarian jiarty, w'hile at the same time sharing their 
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legitimate aspirations, he would surely have made some 
efTort to prevent the latter from developing into the 
former. \Vc should expect, too, that the period diiring 
whicli this process was going on wouhl he also tlie 
perio<l of Wentworth's greatest parliamentary activity. 
Vet, so far from this, it coincides with an almost com- 
])leto suspension of his parliamentary etlbrts. 

11. The hypothesis of Wentworth’s political seduction 
by the blandishments of Charles is with one e.xception 
the least tenable of all. That the devotion with which 
he afterwards served the King was founded in a large 
measure on sentiment—a sentiment of chivalrous and 
romantic loyalty—is, of coui'sc, true ; but, in natures like 
that of Wentworth’s, the force of such sentiments shows 
(and expends) itself in forming and fixing convictions, 
not in suddenly ami imamsistently swaying conduct. 
The man who coidd hoM or even think he held such 
opinions as tho.se of Eliot, and could yet have been 
induced by the pci'sojial magnetism of any one whom¬ 
soever to recant those opinions, and to devote himself 
licart and soul to oj^posing them, might possibly bo an 
amiable and high-minded man, hut lie would bo a wofuUy 
weak one. Ho might be the Strafford of historical 
romance, but ho would not be the Straffojd of history. 
Besides which, tlierc is as absolute a lack of positive 
evidence in favour of tiiis tlieorv, and as formidable an 
array of negative evidence agjiinst it, us is the case with 
the previous one. There is no jot or tittle of testimony 
to suggest that Wentworth, after his abandonment of 
the Parliamentarians, made even the faintest attempt to 
accommodate matters betw'ccn them and the Crown. 
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On tho contrary, every act of his subsequent life attests 
his determination to crush them. 

III. Tlie theory whicli would rcjiresent AN’entworth 
as a sort of hired bravo, bribc<l by place and j)ower to 
betray tho cause in which he believed, so far as he 
believed in anything, is only worth mentioning in order 
to di.smis.s it. It would convert the whole of ^^’ent- 
worth’s political career into an intellectual and moral 
pai-ado.v. A man who ha<l merely sold his cause and 
his jiarty for place would have sat him <lown, sooner 
or later, to enjoy the proceeds of his treachery. A man 
wlio continued to believe in the cau.se which he was 
pei-secuting would sciircely liave laid down his life for 
that which he had cmbraeecL 

IV. It seems to me, therefore, that wo are brought 
by a simjite process of exhaustion to the conclusion that 
Wentworth was from the first an adherent of those 
ub.solutist principles of goveniment of which lie became 
aftorwards so fearless and formidable a champion, and 
that liis support of the {>opular party in the session of 
1628 (like lus re.sistance to the forced loan in tho 
previous year) was part of n j>laii adopted for tho 
purpo.se of convincing Ihickingliam that it wa.s better to 
have liim for a friend than an enemy. For the political 
morality of such tiictics not much can bo said : but it 

» f 

hardly Won in tlic inoutlis of the i>re5>ent generatioii of 
politicians to pass any verj' severe cen.Hure on a mode of 
political advancement which has 8ur\’ived into our own 
times. Many an occupant of the Treasury Bench in 
modem times has opened his way thither by tho 
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familiar expedient of making himself a nuisance to 
the (Hivornment of the day; and the circumstance 
that it is now usual for such aspirants to attack the 
Govornment, not from the Opposition benches, but 
fj'oni below the g-angway on the Ministeiial side, is a 
mere accident of modern manners, or modern changes in 
the interior aiTangcment.s of the House of Commons. 
1 he essential point of similarity between the ancient 
and modern imicticc is, that the future Minister, wher¬ 
ever he may be sitting, speaks for and votes with the 
Oj)position until he is invited to take a seat on the 
Treasury Ilcnch ; after which he as invariably sjteaks 
for ami votes with his new companions. 

lliat \\ entworth adopted this method of forcing his 
etaisns on the attention of the G«)vernmont appears to 
me, therefore, to be by far the most plansible and 
(thougli it is no one’.s business to study that considera¬ 
tion alone) not the least creditable of the accounts of 
his conduct in 16 l» 8. It attributes to him the less 
serious on'ence of making use of a peditical party for 
his own cuds instead of the deeper guilt of betniying a 
political cause; and it is moreover a theory strikingly 
consistent with all that hud gone before, and not incon¬ 
sistent uith anything that was to follow,'in his career. 
Wc have seen that for a long time i»ast ho had been 
desirous of ofiice, and that ho believed high 
and important otlico not to bo above his deserts. 'Wo 
ha> c scon that in pursuit of this object he did not 
Bcruido to ai)j)roach Buckingham in an attitude of 
courtiei"ship — an attitude sanctioned, indeed, by the 
usiiges of tho day, but such as only the urgent ])rompt- 
ings of ambition could have induced so proud a man as 
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\\ entuoi'th to assume. \Vc liave furtliei- sct-ii that so huig 
as he wa.s pres.sing these solieiUitioii.s ujion tlio fa\ourito, 
he took no luoiuincnt part in aflaii-s; aiai that 

even after he Jiad l*een excluded from ( harless .second 
I arliainent by tlie de\ iee of ‘'liritking" him f<*i' shei itV, 
he accej>tc<l Ihiekingham’s a.s.suninces tliat he )ia 4 l hail no 
haml in the exclusion and did not break witli liim, until 
the busine.ss of the abru[)t di.smiss;d of \\'ent\\orth fi«»m 
hi.s ju<licial ])ost too clearly showed that it was to be 
open war between them. Then for the lir.st, time we 
fin.l Wentworth in opposition, ami thenceforth until 
three weeks before his elevation to the j)eenige, his 
resistiiiicc to (.'harles's government i.s most energ«tic. 
Qiiii'tly ami by the force of supei-ior gi-niiis he piis.ses 
I \iii an<l Kliot in the laee ami bcM'omes the animating 
spirit of the party to which he has atUiched himself. 
W haU;ver stroke of fence is attempted by Cliarles or 
hi.s Minister it is almost alway.s Wentworth who <levi.se.s 
the parry ; and, whenever it is a fjue.stion of retaliating, 
it is lie who sugge.sts the iikmIc in which, ami the point 
whereat, the blow should lie delivered. And thu.s 
matters went on until the King gave hi.s a.ssent ti> the 
I etition of Ifight on June 7th.* From the 7th to the 
2Cth, when the p^oroga^^on took place,— the eventful 
ueeks of the debate.s on tlie Tonnage ami I’oumlage Fill 
and the Uemonstraiiccs,—Wentworth’s name viituallv 
If not actually, disajjiiears from the debates of the 


I rofessor OanJiucr ropre.seiits Wcntwortli’s ka-icrsliip oa huv- 
iiig cotno to an end on May Dtli. And no <loubt Idiot begun to 
Uke a more prominent |«irt after that dote. Put it sceins to mo 
iini>os#iblc to represent Wentworth's action during the next month 
CVS any lew actively oppo.swl to the Court than before. 
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House; but 1 liave already stated my reasons for hold¬ 
ing that this abstention cannot reasonably or even 
plausibly be taken to iini»ly that an}’ process of change 
was going forwanl in his mind. If any account need 
be given of so short a ])criod of time it is at least as 
])robable a theory as any other that the overtures of 
the Court to him may have commenced immediately 
after the ro} al assent to the Petition of Kight. Certain 
it is at any rate that these overtures, whenever com¬ 
menced, were not long in securing a favourable response. 
Three weeks ha<l not passed from the rising of Parlia¬ 
ment before Wentworth was raised to the j)ccragc. 

If the above theory' of his ])olitical action can bo 
deemed to hobl good as an explanation of bis action 
during the year 1G28, it will meet, I think, with no 
serious difliculties from that time onward. On July 
11th, as has been said, he was created Uaron Went¬ 
worth, and obtained a promise of the very preferment, 
it is most important to note, which he had vainly 

' A just j-espcct for the liiRh aathority of Professor Gnrdincr 
would naturally inspire diilidoncc of one’s conclusions when 0 |h 
posi d to his. lJut 1 am reassured by finding that though ill general 
tcriiis he iloscribes Wentworth's oction in 1628 as that of a sincere 
and disinlcivstcd patriot, his more specific explanation of his atti¬ 
tude ill no wise militates against the view sot forth in the text. 

eiitwoiih, ho says, in protesting against the pa.st abuses of the 
prerogative, was "thiiikiiigehicfly,” not like Eliot, “of Parliament 
as the min-or of the national will ami the guartlian of ancient law,” 
but simply of “Aoip (he king's goi'cfniiuiil was to he carried on." 
What, however, is this but to say that ho espoused the cause of the 
rarliameiitnriiiiis.witliout holding their views t On the other hand, 
it is eminently natuial on my theory that ho should hare based his 
jiarliamcntary action ou avowed solicitmte for strong government. 
To ilo so was to give Royalty the broadest of hints that ho was an 
enemy of Ministers only, and quite ready to servo the Croion. 
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solicited from liiickingltam two ycai-s hack. He had 
convinced either the favourite himself, or his royal 
master,—and Charle.s, as we have seen, had had a per¬ 
sonal liking for him from before this,—that it was better 
to grant him his teiins than allow him to remain leader 
of the Oj)j)osition. It may be that in jnomising liim 
the Prc.sidencj’ of the Council of the North, or at any 
rate on his acceptance of it, a certain saving of the 
appearances of political decency was efl'ccted. Grave 
complaint.s had been made in the House of Commons 
against the leniency showni by Lor«l Sunderlaiul, the 
then incumbent of the ollice, to I'ojiish recusants. 

It is only justice to Wentworth to believe that he 
valued the jiroiiiised promotion even more than the 
ljonoui*3 actually conferred ujM>n him. I .say “even” 
more, because it would he an entire mistake to suppose 
that he reganled hi.s elevation to the jH'crago Mith in- 
dillercnce, or that he wojild not probably have been 
glad to accept it even if it had been unacccmipanicd 
with the expectation of office. 7'he modern jiractico on 
the part of stjitesmcn of alFecting conteinj)t for titles 
—the protojulcd preference (which most of them, how¬ 
ever, so promptly overcome wliencver circumstances 
disincline them to remain in the Lower House) for the 
simple name of coiiiinoner—ha«l not in tliose days taken 
its place among the regular conventionalisms of English 
]>ublic life ; and Wentworth was one of the most unlikely 
men of lus time to entertain the sentiment as a njutter 
of personal idio8yncra.sy. He was frankly proud of, 
frankly deferential to, nobiliary rank, whether temporal 
or spiritual—it was part of his political, and oven, I had 
almost said, of his religious, creed to be so; an<l indeed he 
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irululged his foelings on tliis subject tliroughout liis life 
to an extent which doubtless atVected liis popularity, and 
soiuetiinos, as will he seen, even coinproniised lus 
material interests. The circumstances, moreover, atten«l- 


ant on his elevation to the peera^'c were well calculated 
to Hatter his pride, for by a skilful compliment, whether 
orijfinully conceived by Charles or suggested to him by 
others, a claim which Wentworth advanced, to an alliance 
witli the blood-royal through Margaret, grandmother to 
Henry the Seventh, was ostentatiously acknowledged and 
displayed as a ground of ennoblement in his patent of 
barony. 

Vet wo may still believe that of the two he valueil 
pi)wcr, even now before Ins appetite for it had grown by 
enjoyment, more liighly than honoui-s, and the office 
of which he had now the revej-sion was no empty 
dignity. During the eighty od<l veal's of its existence, 
it had been amply furnisheil witli the realities of ndo, 
and in Wentworth s liands was to become more powerful 


than ever. It datoil from the year 1541, the thirty-first 
of Henry the Eighth. Up to that date the methods of 
administering justice had been the sjuno in tlie north ns 
in the south of England, hut the men of the northern 


counties, a special stronghold of the ancient faith, had 
been less docile to the hand of tlie royal reformer than 
their southern fellow-countrymen, and after the out¬ 
break of insurrection, wliich occurred in the above- 
mentioned year, a commission of Oyer and Tomiiner 
was grunted to the Archbishop of \ork, with some 
lawyers and gentlemen of that county, for the purpose 
of investigating the grounds of the outrage and bring¬ 
ing the malefuctoi's to jmnishment. This commission, 
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Mhose jurisdiction extended over the four covinties of 
i ork, ^orthumlicrland, I^urliain, and Westmoreland, the 
bishopric of Durham, and the cities of York, Hull, and 
Newciistle on-Tyne, was so successfvd in re>torin^ tian- 
ijuillify that its powers were pi(jk)n<'ed, and on the 
1 eapj)earance of commotion in succeeding times fic- 
quentl}’ renewed. Kliziihoth, and after her dames, fouml 
it convenient to alter the tenor of the commi.ssion, to 
inciea.se the scope of its juris<li< tion, and to augment 
its eircumscrihed legid authority by certain <li.s<retionary 
powei-s. And to such an a.seen<luncy wa.s the (’ouit i-.ii>('d 

by the enlarged instructions granted to Wentwoiih that 
the Cotmeil (if \ ork now engro.-'sed all, (»r all the more 
imjjortant, fonns of legal juii.<diction to uliich the ICng- 
lish subject was amenable—the powei-s, that is to Siiy, 
not only of the Courts of (,'oinin<in Law and Chancery, 
but even the novel and ela.stic authority of the Star 
Cliamher. In fact, the new Lord President’s eoiiimi.s.',ion 
was described by Claiendon* as placing tin; noithern 
counties entirely beyond the protection of the eomimm 
law. “It included,” he says, “fifty-eight instnictions, 
of \\hich scarcely one did not exceed or directly violate 
the common law, and by its natural operation has almost 
overwiicliiicd the country under the sea of arbitrary 
jiower, and involved the people in a labjrinth of dis¬ 
temper, opprc.s.sion, and |>ovcrty.” Yet Wcntwoi-th still 
felt his power too circumscribed, and twice applied for 
an extension of its boundaries. A new commission was 
issued in lilarch 1G32, and this, whatever may bo 
said of the enlarged commission of 1037, issued after 


‘ Clnrcndou’B ]tc|>ort. KukIi. ii. p. 162. 
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his transfer to lichuxl, must be considered as having 
been issued at his instance, though he denie<l it on his 
trial. The instructions of 1G32 directed, among otlier 
things, that the President sliould have j) 0 \ver to “stop 
proceedings in tlie Courts of Common Law,” tlius giving 
him a controlling instead of a merely concurrent jurisdic¬ 
tion as against the Common Law Courts. Tlicy con- 
hiincd also the still more arbitrary provision that no one 
sliould be discharged under a hihcas corpus till he had 
perfonncil whatever onler or decree of the Privy Council 
might have lieen issued against him. 

More than a year was to elapse before Wentworth 
entered upon Ids high duties, and it may be that he 
would have had to wait yet longer if the path of 
advancement had not been cleared before him by 
a tragic event. On August 23rd, 1628, Bucking¬ 
ham fell beneath the knife of Felton, and the stroke 
of the assassin gave the virtual death-blow to the 
warlike policy of which the favourite had been the 
animating sjiirit. Weston, the Lord Treasurer, whoso 
preferences, like those of most financiers, had always 
been for peace, obtained the car of the King after 
Buckingham’s removal, and his counsels, reinforced as 
they were by the failure of the expedition to Rochelle, 
succeeded in reconciling Charles to the abandonment of 
the war. Negotiations were entered into in the autumn 
of 1628, and after running a course of some months 
rcsidted in a jicace, and Charles was now at liberty to 
turn his umiividcd attention to the struggle with his 
Parliament. In the short and stormy session of 1629 
Wentworth took no part; and, indeed, the House of 
Loixls in general had little concern in it Its history, 
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however, must he briefly On reassembling after 

the prorogation, the Commons found to their mortifica¬ 
tion that their sup])osc<l gains of the previous year 
were to a groat extent illusory. They <li>roveio<l that 
to the j>rinted copies of the Petition of Pight the earlier 
and evasive in.stead of the later and direct re)i|\' of 
Charles had by royal avitliority been api»fnde<l ; that 
the clergy whom they ha<l prosecuted for pionndg-.iting 
absolutist <loctrines and ritualistic innovations had 
receive<l the roval pardon, and that two of them, 
Montague and Mainwaring, had been actually rewardc-d 
by j)rcferiiient, the former to a bishopric, tlie latter to a 
lucrative benefice; that the King ha<l, by fresh exercise 
of the prerogative, levie<l imposts on exports and im- 
jiorts, and that the inerchants who had refused these 
exactions had been punislied by impi isonment or con¬ 
fiscation. In reply to remonstrances on these point.s, 
tlic King in efTect told the Commons tliat their remedy 
wa.s simple, that by passing an Act corifii-ming !«> him 
the duties wliich he had levied by his own authorilv all 
grounds of complaint would he removed, ami that on 
this condition he would waive the claim of right and 
receive the Iaxcs as tlieir grant. But the Parliament 
was now in no mood for comj)romiso. They demandeil 
tlic lil>cration of the imprisoned merchants as a condition 
of proccciling furtlier with supply. Their ie<jucst was 
not acceded to, and then followed that historic scone in 
the Commons, when Dcnxil Holle.s, Wentwoilh’s brother- 
in-law, and other members, held down the wretched 
Speaker in the chair to prevent Ids bringing the sitting 
to a close Ijofore the protestation of the House ag;dnst 
the royal act of prerogative could bo rc;id. The i)ro- 
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tostAtion "ot itself read at last,—though not by tlio 
agitated Speaker, hut by Deuzil Holies Inmself. Botli 
sides IukI now Hung away the seahlmid. On March 
lOlli Chailes angrily dissolved his* third I'arliaincnt, 
and set seriously to work to govern alone. In the 
autumn of the same year Wentworth entered uj)on his 
now functions at York. 

The next three years of ^\’entwol1h s life—tho years 
which cover tlie jieriod of his governnient iji the north 
—sufficed to show all men, both friends and enemies, 
what spirit he was of. The history of his northern 
presidency testified alike to his administrative genius, 
his untiring energy, his utter fearlessness, and his 
houndless devotion to the sovereign under whom ho 
had taken service. It affords hints, too, and forc- 


sliadowings oi that overhearing imperiousness of temper 

—the too common accompaniment of an iron will_ 

which at a later period, and on a larger stage, was to 
give such dangerous liundle to his foes. Whether his 
career as President of tho Council of York afl'oids indi¬ 
cations of any reganl for popidar claims, or of any 
desire to csLihlish a mniJiis nrenJi between the rights of 
the subject and the prerogative of tho Crown, I must 
leave it to those by whom .such regard and such desire 
have been u.scribcd to him to determine for themselves, 
tor my own part I can find no other impulse or guide 
of lii.s policy than the conviction, douhtlc.ss an entirely 
patriotic one, that the King must bo a.ssisted to uphold 
the Monarchy and the Church agjiinst a democratic 
faction bent upon tho overthrow of both; that to this 
end he must be able to dispense for as long as possible, 
if not altogether, with parliaments who strove to curtail 
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lojal authority and shake ofl" ecclesiastical discipline; 
and that to enal>le him to dispense with parliaments 
the Treasui v nmst be filled. It wa.s mainlv in virtue of 


the keener eye an<l the more resourceful intelligence 
which Wentworth brought to the prosecution of" tin's 
lattiM object that he at Ixst achieved ascendanev in the 
councils of his sovereign, and was enabled to nuiintaiji 


for eleven years a conte.st with tlie popular hitccs 
opposed to him, which did not hegin to turn definitely 
aiiainst the Monarchy until its ablest champion had been 
stntck down 



CHAPTER V 

THF I’HESIDKNCY (>F THE NORTH 

lC2l)-lti33 

On tho last tlay but ono of this evoiitful year the new 
I’rcsulcnt of the Northern Council was installed in his 
otlice. The speech which he made on the occasion is 
still extant, and is of no little bioirrnphieal value. In it, 
olwerves Professor (lariliner, “he expresses no regret for 
the part which he had playe»l in the )uvceding session.” 
He does not indeed ; but what seems to me even more 
significant, ho does not justify it He does not notice it 
for comment, favourable or unfavourable, of any hind ; 
neither tloes ho make any reference to the specific dc- 
nnmds, tho peculiar attitude, of the popular j)arty at tlie 
time when he was as-sociated with them. Surely, on tho 
theory that ho had approved of their coui'se up to a 
certain point, and liail then been alarmed and repelled 
by their excessive pretensions, he would have been careful 
to indicate tho parting of the ways. But not so. Tho 
sort of Parliament to which Wentworth indirectly refers 
to throughout tliis inaugural speech answers in every re¬ 
spect to tho description of a dangerously aggressive 
body, striving to aggramlise itself at the expense of other 
branches of the Constitution ; and there is not a word in 
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tho speecli to show thnt in the spcuker’s opinion it had 
ever, from the very commencement of tlic stru-iglo witlj 
the Crown, been anything else. Sorely this is not ver}* 
easy to I'econcile with the belief that Wentworth was up 
to a certain point, or hu<l even been up to anv point, in 
sympathy with the views of Pym and Eliot. These 
arc the words in which he refers to the constitutional 
struggle : 

“ To the joint in<]ivi<lual wein>cin^ of sovereignty an<l sub¬ 
jection 'lo 1 here vow all my *vin-.s and cliligi-nce tbn>vig)i the 
wlmle course c>( my mini>trv. I confi'.'i.s I am not ignorant 
how some distempered minds have of late ent|<-avouieiI to 
divide the considenition of tlu* two, ;ls if tlieir eiuls were 
distinct, not the s.-im«-, nay, in f<p|K>-‘ition ; a monstrous, a 
{irtAligious birth of a lioentioii.s conception ; for so should we 
bec<*iiie all liea<l oral! members. JJut Gf«l be juaised, human 
wis-Jorn, cuiiiiuou exjicrience, Christian ivligton, teach u.s far 
otherwise," 


Ami then he goes on to point out what he n*gards as tho 
true relation between the rulei-s and the ruled. 

"Priruajs are to be indulgent nursing fathers to tlieir 
jieople ; their mo<le»t liberties, tlieir solx-r rights ouglit to be 
I»reciou8 in their eyes, ilie branches of their goveiiinu iit be 
for shadow, for Imbitition, the comfort of life. They repose 
safe ami still under the juoteclion of tlieir scejitrcs. Subjects, 
on the other «i«le, ought, with solicitous eyas of jealousy, lo 
watch over the prerogatives of a ('’rown. Tlie authority of a 
king is the key-stone which closeth u]i the arch of ortler ami 
government, wliicdi contains wu h part in due rcdalioii to the 
whole, and, w'liicli once shaken ami inririiu'd, alt the fraiiie 
falls together into a confused heaji of foundation and battle¬ 
ment, of strength ami beauty. Fiii'therinore, subjects must 
lay down tlieir lives for the defence of kings freidy till 
tbusti olfer out of their store freely, like our best grounds jui 

E 
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miijcre vhrrlutr rr/crrc solnil.^ \ I'rily these are 

nuitual inti'llij'eiKes <if love aiul i>ix)tectioji descetulin^ 
and loyally a-cvTitliiio whieli slionhl jla.s'* an<l he the eiiter- 
taiiiineiits helweeti a kiii^ and his ]'ei>|ile. Tlieir faithful 
Servants must h)<ik ei|iially on hoth, Wiave, twist these two 
t"j<etljer in all tln-lr eonii'ids, stiuly, lahonr ti> jneserve eneli, 
witliiiut <liniini'liin^ «'i enlai-'inj’ either, an>l, hy running' in the 
Worn, wontetl ilianiiels. irea»lino the ain ieiit bminds, tM>t oil 
early all dis))Ute'from helwixt them. I'or whatever he he 
which ravels forth into tjtieslions the lij-ht of a kinj* and of 
,a j^eople shall never he aide to wrap them np again into the 
eomeliness and order [wherein] he fomnl them." 


One other pas.sago from this important, ])ictiiresque, 
and most intcre.stiiigly solf-rovealing .speech must ))0 
given, as (Icfining Wentworth’s attitude with respect to 
a matter on whicli tlie action of the popular party would 
have douhtlcss sufticed, even if there had been any 
sincerity in his alliance with them, to drive him from 
their side ; 

“ I not only profess my entire filial obedience to the 
Church, hut also covet a sound, a close conjunction witli the 
grave, the rovoreml clergy, (hat they to us, as we to them, 
may in turns admini.ster help to each other ; that eccle.sias- 
tica! ainl civil institutions, the two sides of every State, 
iiiay not stand alone hy themselves upon their own single 
walks, subject to cleave and fall in sunder ; hut joined strongly 
in the angle, where his Majesty, uinler God, is the inistivss of 
the corner, the whole frame may rise np n?u't<ite ordtimtd both 
in the spirituals and the temporals.” 

* I do not wish to lay undue stress on isolated sentences, but it 
is diflicult not to rend in these words a comlcnmation of the whole 
iiiulliod.softhoParlininentariaiis. Ivoyal subjects, Wentworth appears 
to say, should not in any case endeavour to foree concessions from the 
king ; but should rciiiuinbcr that Uoyalty, like a generous soil, will 
he all the more liberal of its bounties from being left for a time 
undisturbed. 
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Hero, of course, we have the fii*st germ of that alliance 
between M entworth aii'l I^uid wliich was to have such 


momentous consequences for the State ;md for tliem- 
selvcs. 

hor nearly a y&ir after the delivery of this speech 
but little is known of tl.e doings of the new [hesi.lent of 
the Council of the North, though it is t<i he presumed 
that he set to work at once to rej>air the laxity of his 
predecessor in respect of tiio fines for Catholic ret ii.sancy. 
Ihit near the close of the year a enrions inci.lcnt, 

wljich is supposed to have j»iomote<l his ollicial advance¬ 
ment, brings liiin once more into ni>tice. At the hegin- 
ning of Novemlier. IG-JO, a paper found its way into 
Wentworth’s hands wliich he felt it to he his duty, or, at 
any mte, conceived it to be Jiis interest, to Jay before the 
King. It Was in f»>rm a letter athJresse<l to the sovereign 
urging him “to l*ridle the i?n|)ertinency of Parliament 
by taking military possession of the country, esUihlishln 
fortresses gmirdcfl hy rnereeiiary seddiers. aiirl <oMipeUin^ 
the payment of arhitinry Uixes, to l>e levied hy the sole 
authority of the Crown." As a matter of fact, the paper 
was about fifteen years ol«l, the work of Sir Kohert 


If 

O 


Ihnlley, the natund son of Klizaheth’s favourite, Leicester, 
ami its advice had been intended, not, of course, for 
Clmrlfts, but for his predecessor. It had, however, found 
its Way into Sir Ilobert Cotton’s library, and after having 
been forgotten from Ifil 1 to it had now been uin 

eai-thed by ollicious activity, and eopie.s of it put ill cir- 
dilation. 'Ihu Pnvy Council, naturally supposing that 
the paj)cr was of contemiiorary date, and Charles having 
with great propriety observed that its suggestions were 
“fitter to be pructiswl in a Turkish Stsite than among 
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Christians,” directed investigation to he made into the 
mutter, with a view to tlje prosecution of the writer. In 
the coiu'sc of a short time, however, tlic original was 
discovered in tlie Cotton Lihrary ; and as Sir David 
Foulis, the jH‘rson wlm liad comoyed it fi’om the liands 
of iU uutlior to James’s ministei's, was still li\ ing, and 
was able to give his account of the afiair, the mystery 
was promptly cleared up. But five days after ho had 
started tlie King and his ad\isers on the search for the 
mai’e’s nest, Wentworth took his seat as a member of 
the Privy Ccmncil. Unless the step had been in con¬ 
templation some time before—which, indeed, is by no 
means imi)robable—one can only say that never was a 
seat at tlie Council-tublo earned by a more illusory 
seivice. 

Of his Northern Administration we liavo no further 
information of any specific chameter for more than a 
year. It is impossil)le to douht, however, that his work 
at York throughout the vear 1030 must Iiavc been full 

C* • 

of tlifiicudty. Government was no easy business any¬ 
where in tliose ilaj’.s, and north of the Trent it was 
hanlor than in any other quarter of England. The 
northern shires were still the stronghold of recusancy, 
and the j)Owcr of the landed gentry exceptionally great. 
They, it may bo imagined, looked with littlo favour on 
the masterful administrator who hud arrived among 
them, bent not only upon vindiwitiug the royal author¬ 
ity, but upon replenishing the royal revenues at their 
expense. Man)' of them were recusants whoso debt to 
the Crown in that capacity had been allowed by Went¬ 
worth’s ind>dgent predecessors to fall into arrear; and 
all of them above a certain standard of income were 
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liable, according to the strict letter of the law, to he 
suiniiioned to receive the degiee of knighthood, or in the 
event of their wishing to decline the honour, to jjay 
a comi)osition in lieu of their fees. The right of the 
Crown to luakc this demand ujkhi the gentry wa.s vigor¬ 
ously asserted by Wentwoiih, who thei-eby eariiod him¬ 
self the liitter hostility of many of the load magnates by 
whom he was surroiuided. 


The first, or, at any mte, the best known occasion in 
wliich this s|iirit was to be openly manifested, «-as of a 
singular and, to outward appearances, almost trivial 
kind ; and Wentworth’s conduct in respect of it, were it 
not to ho interpreted with constant reference to the cir- 
cum-stanccs of the war which lie was then waging with 
the territorial anstocnicy of Yorkshire, might scorn to 
show him as unnecessarily tenacious of oflicial rlignity. 
Hence it i.s nec<Ile.ss to say that it has l>een so rei.re- 
sentod by tho.se who in his own and later times liave 
studiously denied to lii.s conduct the benefit of fair ox- 
jdanation by liis circumsLinccs. 

One day, while the Lord President was sitting in full 
council, a young man of the name of Henry Belhtsis, the 
son of l.ord Fanconberg, entered the hall without making 
the customju*y obeisance to the King’s rci>iesentati\o. 
This might jiossibly, and, indectl, would probably have 
passed for an accidental oversight on tlio young man’s 
pai^, had not his sub.'UKjuent conduct apjieared to indicate 
a deliberate and intentional disrespect. But when, at 
the close of the Council, the Lord President rose imd 
quitted the hall, it was observed that Bellasis alone of 
all who were present omitted to uncover his head. So 
open a slight as this was not safely to bo overlooked by 
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a man who know Jninsolf to ho surrounded hy a wliole 
host of onoinios hohm'.'ini; to tlic ofVomlor’s order, ami 
watchini; eagerly for any sign of weakness or wavering 
on the j»art of tiu-ir hitlierto unlHneliing r\iler. ^^'cnt- 
worth rejiorted Hellasis to the Ihdvy C’ouneil, and he was 
foitliwitli suinnioned to London. Tliere the youth, it 
would seiun, hohaved, or trie<l to hehavc, with mueh the 
same insolenoc as he liad sliown at York. He appeared 
before the Ckumeil with a large .stick in his liand, and 
just as he had lunitted to \ineover to Wentworth, so he 
neglected the ceremony of kneeling to the assembled 
T;Oids. He did not dare, however, to justify his otVensivo 
conduct at \'ork, but ]>retended, like a saucy schoolboy 
hrimght to book by a master, that ins rudeness was un¬ 
intentional. He was cng-.iged, ho declared, in conversa¬ 
tion witli L«»rd Fairfax when the Lord President rose to 
leave the Cotuieil Chamber, and bad not noticed his 
departiue. \\'hen directed, however, by their Lordships 
to make an acknowledgment before the Council at 
York that no disrespect to their President had been in¬ 
tended he refused to make any such jniblic tleclaration, 
and was committed to tho Gatehouse Prison. After a 
month’s detention lie signified his readiness to make tho 
required suhmission, if it were understood to he offered 
t<» the place, and not to the poi'son of tho Lord Presi¬ 
dent. WentM’orth, who was present, disclaimed any 
wish to take cognisance of tho alVair as an oftence to 
himself personally. Ho hail even asked his Majesty, ho 
said, to excuse Bellasis from repeating tho acknowledg¬ 
ment at York. As, however, tho young man ha<l chosen 
to draw' this distinction, he could interfere no farther in 
his behalf. Bellasis, accordingly, had to make his sub- 
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mi.ssion in York as well us in LoiKl»jn, and tliiis flose<l an 
incident which, ovoji fruin this brief review uf it. will l)c 
seen to have been outraj'conslv caiieatuic<l }>v those m Iio 
have cite<l it as a proof of W entworth's iiii|H'ri<>us dis¬ 
position. At no time j)roh;d»ly wonhl it he safe or wise, 
even if it were consi.stent with ilno respect for the sonr<-e 
of his authority, for a high officer of llio Crown to suljinit 
tamely to the slight which had Ixani pnhlicly put l>y tliis 
youth on the President of the Northern Council. At 
Wentworth’s time, when e.xternal cercnionics counted 
for ev<‘n more in the maintenance of anthoiity thati they 
do now, ami in W'entu ortli's position, knowing as ho diil 
that the insolence of } 'oung liellasi.s wa.s, so to .speak, of 
a strictly repn'.si-ntativo clianicter, even if he had not 
been actually set <jn by ohler heads than hi.s own, to 
have treatctl the matter liglitly would have been imprud¬ 
ent in the e.xtreme. Ami W'entworth’s suliseqnent 
conduct in Lomlon ccrtaitdv does not s}if»w any tlosire to 
make an umluly )>ersoiial matter of the aflVont to his 
official <lignity. 

The other of tlic two recorded instances of collision witli 
the reciilcitpant Yorkshire squirearchy was of a far more iin- 
fKirtant kind. Sir David Fouli.s, the same busy Scotchman 
wlif) liad forwarded to the Couit. Sir J{ol)ort Dudley's 
suggestions for enabling James to govern like a Turkish 
Ikisliaw, and who either for this or other services had 
been CDriched by the ro3'al libendit}' with a large estate 
in Yorkshire, took upon himself, tiiougli a incin})er of the 
Council, to incite his neighlmurs to resist its unthorit}-. 
At a public meeting hohl to discuss the question of the 
fines for knighthood, Foulis deplore<l the dcgenenicy of 
the Yorkshire gentlemen, who, though “in time past 
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accoiuitcil anil stout sjiirito<l men, liad now become 
more dastanlly and cowardly tlian men of other comities.” 
They “adored hordWontwortii,” he continued, “and were 
so tiniorous and fearful to olVend liim that they would 
undergo any charge rather than displease liiin.” Vet his 
Lordship, though much resjiected in Yorkshire, was at 
Court “ no more ies])ected than an ordinary man." 
Growing more ilaring as he procceilcd, the malcontent 
s<iuire wont on to charge Lord Wentworth with “having 
received mucli money of the country for knightliood-tincs 
by virtue of liis commission, and not having paid the .same 
cither to Ids Majesty or the Kxcheiiuer.” Even this, how¬ 
ever, was not all. A certain ^Ir. Wyville, wlio had al¬ 
ready compounded with Wentworth for his knighthood- 
fine, was afterwards sued for it in the Court of Exchequer. 
That Court gave judgment against him, and directed 
Sir Tliomas Layton, the SherilV of Yorkshii'c, to levy the 
fine on Ids goods. Wyville complained to Wentworth, 
who immediately summoned Layton to appear before the 
Prcsiilent and Council at York. Fonlis advised Lavton 
not to obey, ami was skilful enough to base Ids advice 
ujion giounds which went to the very root of the great 
national controversy then waging. Tho Court of York 
was, ho said, a mere “paper court,” owing its authority 
to tho King’s commission. Even an ordinary justice of 
the peace (such as ho himself was) bold a higher status, 
in tliat ho derived his jurisdiction from Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Wentworth took up the challenge with all the swift 
resolution of his nature. A\ ithin three days Layton was 
arrested and imjirisoned for contempt of court, and 
Joulis, summoiiod before the Council of York, was com- 
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nntic'l for trial before the Cotirt of Star Chamber. 

\oi» best know, my land," wrote Wentworth, i]i one of 
his profoumlly interesting ami characteristic letters to 
LortI Carlisle, “ liow much the regal power is become 
infirm by the easy way such have found who with rough 
Imnds liave laitl hold upon the flowei's t>f it, and with 
imc«jual and swaggering paces have tramphal upon the 
rights of the Crown, asal how necessiiry examples are (as 
well for the subject as the sovereign) to retain licentious 
Spirits u-itliin the hounds of sober humility and fear. 
If men, wh*> have hehavc<l like Foulis, do not tjtsto of the 
rod, it will ho impossible to have his Majesty’s Council 
liere to he obeyed. Of course the man cries (mt of op¬ 
pression ; they all do. My Lonl Fauconberg (the fathei' 
of young Bellasis) di<l the Siime, ami your Lordslnp (Car¬ 
lisle) heanl witli what reason or truth.” A.s U) his own 
action, W’entworth knows well that that will he jcalotisly 
ficrutiiiisc«l, hut he docs not fear the result. “ Content, 
in the nante of God ! ” he crie.s, 

“ I..ct thoiii take mo up ami c.l'-I me down. If I do not fall 
wpiare and, to use a lerjn of art, panigon in every j>oinl of my 
duly to uiy iii;u.ter—nay, if I do not fully e4*iiiply with that 
j>ublic and comiiiiou pittleetion wliich gcxxl kings afford their 
goixl ]x-oj)le, let me ]>eris1i, and let no man pity me. In the 
inwuitimc none of these clamours or other ajipri-heiisions shall 
cluike me or cause me to «lccline my iii.isUt’s honour ami ser¬ 
vice, thereby to Mxitlie ihew jxipnlar fnuitic humours, and if 
I misciirry this way I shall not even then Ik; found either so 
indulgent to myself or so narmw-hejirled towunls juy muster 
as to think myself too good to die fur him." 

M ith this tragically prophetic prote.st Wentworth goes 
on to tleciarc, what iinpurtiul critics of this day have no 
difficulty in believing, that ho had no personal ill-will to 
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Foulis, having liccn hitherto “ known to this gentleman 
only by courtesies.” And then, in a passage of the 
highest po.ssible significance, he juhls : 

I bear no malice to liis jicrson, or at all consi«lor my own 
intctv.-ls in this prococilin;'. which in truth are tunic at all, 
bnt simply the honour atul service of his Majesty, aiul the 
seasonable CllrI•ectin^^ an hunumr and liberty I find reign in 
thest! jiarts of ob.serving a su|HTior command no fniiher than 
they like tlunuselve.s and of qm.-ittonin>j ainj jirnfit oj the 
Cruxcu mllfil iijioii bii liU .\f)tjtstijs irftich iiiKjht niuhle 

it to I'ubsist of itfftf without bfinff iircefsitutctl to accept of suck 
cnii<Htions ti.i others vxitjht luiinlij thixik to impose upon \t. Tis 
true this way is llisplwl^ing for the present, lays me open to 
calumny ami hatred, rauseth me to be by some ill-iUspo>ed 
jH'ople, it may be, ill-reported ; whereas the contniry would 
make me j>ass smooth and still along without noise ; but I 
have imt so learnt my master, nor am I so indulgent to iny 
own wv'iv as to see his all'airs sull’er shipwreck whilst I myself 
rest secure in hurhuur. No, let the teiiijiest be never so 
great, I will much rather put forth to sea, work forth the 
storm, or at least Ih; founddeail with the rudder in my hands; 
and all that I shall desire is that his Majesty and niy other 
friends should narrowly observe me, and see if ever 1 unestioii 
anv man in niv own interests but where thev arc interlaceil as 
acce.ssories,—his Majesty’s service, and the just aspect [t.r. re- 
ganl] towaixls the public, and duly of my })lace [being] set 
before them as principal.” 

It may be doubted whether any otlier man ever 
managed in so few words to throw so strong a light 
\ipon his character, convictions, and career as does 
Wentworth in this brief passage. It reflects bis 
chivalrous devotion to liis master, the utter fearlessness 
of liis nature, and the absolute sincerity of his purpose. 
WenUvorth was capable—or so I at least believe—of 
using the parliamentary arts of faction for the purpose 
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of coiiij>c*lling an nnfriemlly minister to recognise his 
claims to power: hut no man roni'l he further remove«l 
from those DugaM T)algetty-s of politics, of whom our 
6 uhse<juent history has supplietl so many tinlovely ex¬ 
amples. He ha«l to force himself iiito connnajHl in the 
tanks of the ntonan hical party, hut his licart was always 
with tlieir cause. He wa.s firmly ]ier.sua<le<l that, the 
only way of siifety for ^'nglanrl, or perhaps of prosperity 
for an}’ Stat<', was to strengthen the ]>ower of itvS visilde 
chief <»f the Kxecutive, ami to that oml t<i ovuTcorne tlic 
re.sistuncc which any man or hu'Iy of men among his 
subjects might oiler to the cxerci.ce hy him of anv of the 
prc.scriptive prerogatives of hi.s office. In the oppo.sing 
theors’, which measure<l the strength atul well-being of 
States hy the extent of the actual participation of the 
people in the work of (lovernnient — or (if that 1)0 
thought too clovelopeil a form of the »lemocratic theory) 
hy the amount of j»opular consent collectively given 
throiigh a parliainenhiry assembly to the act.s of the 
niler—Wentworth hail no belief wliatever. 'I’lio np- 
hohlcrs of that theory con.si.steil in his opinion either of 
mere disonlerly froutUnrs —men whose “humour ami 
lihiu’ty” it was to “ohsorvo a superior commaml no 
further than they like themselves,” or else (in wouls 
which I have al>ovo iUaliei.sed as clearly aimc<l at his 
former associates in the House of Commons) of men 
vainly seeking to “im|»o.so conditions ujion the Crown, 
and to that end questioning any profit of the Crown 
which might enable it to subsist of itself.” Against 
both these classes, against the subjects wlio wuxild not 
bo ruled, and ag.iinst the subjects who were themselves 
seeking to nilc, Wentworth proclaimed war to the knife 
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— (lotonnincd to give gromul neither for fear or favour, 
neitlier to “ please or soothe the popular frantic humours ’’ 
of these enemies of authority, nor to avoid that death 
u-liic-h, as lie pathetically says, he would not be found so 
indulgent to himself or so narrow-hearted towards his 
master as to think himself too good to die. 

This does not mean, however, that "Wentworth's re¬ 
solve to overcome these opponents of (he royal authority 
or jiei isli, no man pitying, w;is of tlie same kind os that 
of tlio Oriental sutr.ip wlio endeavours to reduce a people 
to comjilotc servitude under the yoke of lus despotic 
master. From many other such passages as these two 
wliicli occur in this iircgnant extract—in one of which 
ho speaks of the necessity of restraining the licentious¬ 
ness of anarchy “ as well for the subject as the sovereign,” 
while in the other he jdedges himself not only not to 

fail in any point of liis duty to his master, but fully to 

“comply with that public ami common jirotcctiou which 
good kings atlbrd their good i>eoplc”—it is to be seen 
that \\entworth identified the happiness of the pcojdo 
with the vindication and establishment of tlie power of 
the Crown. To regard liim as a mere courtly ojijircssor, 
uprooting popular liberties to jdeaso a royal patron, is 
the grossest of errors. It i.s even erroneous, I think, to 
ilony to Wentworth all appreciation of the value of the 
democratic jirinciple of founding government on “the 
assent of the governed.” It appears to me that ho 

prized this assent and reckoned on securing it; only ho 

refused to admit that the assent of an elective assembly 
or at least of such an assembly as his own experionco 
had familiarised him with—was equally necessary, or 
Cijually possible to be secured by the governor. All 
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good citizens, he contende<l, all men who feared (.^od, 
honoured the king, dealt justly hy their neiglilwui-s, and 
wished to see their country strong, |>ro>|terous, and 
peaceful, would approve the policy which he was j)\u- 
sning; and that was enough for him. 'I'h.it it faileil to 
meet the approval, or even that it e.\eitc<l the ^ iolent 
resentment of the majority of a certain so-called repre¬ 
sentative hody sitting at Westminster, was to his mijid 
no proof whatever that it did not commend itself to the 
better iniml of the nation. Upon the theory of goveni- 
nient which achieved its final triumj»h about a century 
after Wentworth’s death, the proposition that the will »)f 
an elective a.s.seinbly need tjot represent the better mind 
of the nation i.s not so much a here.sy as a eonti-adietion 
in terms, lint consi<lered as a working principle, the 
extent of its acceptance has varie<l witlely at ^arious 
times. In Wcntwoiih’.s omi <lay the doctrine that a 
country or nation at large might he wiser ami more 
honest than its Parliament was accepted by many a man 
of more moderate vicw.s ami less ardent Itovalism 


than his ; and in our own day it is ailmittcd, at any rate 
a.s a phius opinion, by a constantly iucrca.sing proportion 
of a politic;il party which would assuredly have rejected 
it without hesitation fifty ycai-s ago. 

To return to Foulis. Dismayed by the vigorous 
action of the Lord President, his late juwailant thought 
It iKjttcr to compromise. He sought a private interview 
with Wentworth, but was refused. Then he turned to 
Whitehall and endeavoured to gain the car of the King. 
He promised if Charles would interfere in his behalf to 
“ lead and persuade others.” He would “ by his example 
much better the king’s service,” whereas much harm 
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might he clone hy his clisgnvco. No oflkcr of State ever 
much rolisljcs an attempt to appeal over his liead to 
liis sovereign; hot in this ease tlie clianxctcr (*f the 
apj)eal itself tvas ealeniated to excite AVentworth's 
strongest indignation and conteinjit. Here tvas a maji 
actually proposing a bargain to his king and otFering to 
compound for past discchedience hv procuring the future 
ohcdience of others as deserving of the rod as himself. 
It «as as tlnmgh a liighwayman should demand an 
aiapiittal in consideration of jxromising to use his good 
oHiees with otlier kniglits of the road, and to prevail 
u)>on them to allow tlic king’s subjects to tisc his high¬ 
ways liencoforih in sexfety ! Nay, the case was one of 
wojse impudence; for there was no reason to believe 
that Foidis had any inllucnee to lend to the King's cause. 


\N'here,” asks Wentworth in a letter to Carlisle, “are 


those he can lead or persuade 1 . . . Loixl! with .^Esop’s 
fly u])on the a.xle-treo of the wheel what a dust ho 


makes! ^^’hy cotdd not the man perceive tliixt Ixis 


Majesty sltall contrihutc more to liis own axithority 1\v 
makiixg liim an example of liis jxistice tluin can jiossibl}' 
be gxiined by taking him in again 1” But it Wiis only 
another example of an arrogance of late grown frexpient 
and intolenihle. “ Every ordinary man must put him¬ 
self in balance with the king ns if it wore a mcasuring- 
cast ’ betwixt them who wore like to prove tlio greater 


* Perhaps in the general ilisusc into which the ancient ami stately 
game of howls has fallen, the force of this metaphor may not bo at 
once apparent. \ “ inoasni ing-ca.st,’’ then, is one hy which the 
howls of two players aro left at such nearly cijnal distances from tho 
‘‘jack” tliat the difference if any between tho two distances is 
undiscemihle hy the ej-c, and the services of the measuring waml 
have to be called in. “It will go near to be a measuring-cast between 
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losers upon the j)art)n.". Let me cast tlieii this yrain of 
truth in and it shall turn the scale. Sillv wretclies ! 
The kinj^’s service cannot sulVer by the dis^r.ace of him 
and one-and-forty more such. The <^'i<mtid whereon 
Goveinment stands is not so easily washe<l away ; so (he 
sooner we unfool ourselves of thi.s error tlie soonei' we 
shall learn to know oursolve.s and shake olF that s<'lf- 
j)ridc which has to our owti esteem lejueseiiteil us much 
more consideiable than indeed there is cause for." 

Wentworth prevailed. Cliarles, if he had ever felt 
disposed to waver, which is doubtful, as Foulis’s oiler 


was not a particularly seductive one, was imprcs.sed by 
Wentworth’s firmness in the matter, ami declined to 
interfere in the prisoner’s favour, lie was duly tried 
by the Court of Star Chamber, an<l on being fouml 
guilty WJ 18 cxjielled from his office under the Crown, 
fined £500, and impri.soned in the Fleet, where ho 
remained till his liberation by the Long Parliament 
some nine years afterwards. 

In this case A\ entworth did not exercise the same 


forbearance which he had shown in that of Pclhisis. 
He pcisonally exerte<l himself to procure Foulis’s con¬ 
viction, ami the rnetliod of procedure adopted by him 
gives a curious picture of the morals and mannci’s of 
judicial bodies, if indeed the Star Chamber can bo so 
described, at that era. Wentw’orth writes in the coolest 
fasliiou to Lord Cottington, Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, a member of the Court before whom the 


prisoner was to bo tried, to “recommend himself to his 


UB, wa8 Kalci^li's retort when Coke* tdxcr) liini witJi pritlo at Iiih 
trial. “ There you rim too Lard^ Mr. Attorney/' a iiioderu pri^onor 
Would Uavo aaid. 
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care”—a care whicli was of coui'se to l»c shown by con¬ 
victing Foulis. Ho tlion procccils to prosciibc tlie 
jnilgiiient. “ Vou will certainly declare the undoubted 
right and prerogative of the king, etc.” And later on 
even the sentence ; I jirotost to (5od if it wore in the 
pei-son of another I should, in a cause so ff»ul, the ]»roof 
so clear, fine the father and his son. Sir David and 
Henry Foulis” (the younger Foidis had been implicated 
with his father in the charge) “in £2000 a piece to his 
Majesty, and in .£2000 a piece dainage.s to myself for 
their scandal, and they bi»th to be sent down to \ ork, 
and there publicly, at York Assizes next, to acknow- 
le«lge in the face of the whole country the right his 
Majesty hath to that duty of knightings, as also the 
wrong he hath done me, humbly craving pardon of his 
Maje.sty, etc.” Lastly, lie points out to this judicial 
functionary a case in whicli a ilisdainful mercy might 
properly be sliown: “For Sir 'I'liomas Layton (the 
.Sherill), he is a fool led on by the nose by the two 
former, nor was I willing to tlo him any luirt, anil so 
let him go for a coxcomb as ho is, and when he comes 
home tell his neighboui-s it w;is well for him he had less 
wit than his fellows.” 

It is imiiossible not to feel on reading this letter 
from which the above passages are extracted that, with 
Wentworth’s anxiety for the punishment of a public 
olTender, there mingled some desire for revenge on a 
private enemy. That he should have privately ap¬ 
proached the judges—for ho wrote, it is believed, to 
othoi's — of the tribunal which was to entertain the 
charge is, of course, shocking to modern notions, though 
it is doubtful whether it would have by any means so 
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gravely scandalisetl the public opinion of his own times. 
And the step in question belongs to a part of his coinluct 
which probably even the staunchest Tory of oui’ own 
day would find it difficult to excuse—I mean his high¬ 
handed interferences with the juris<liction of the Courts 
at Westmin.ster. Kven among these acts, however, a 
distinction has to be di'awn. That Wentworth defied 
prohibitions from the judges at Westminster is un¬ 
deniable ; and no doubt to those who look at tlie ques¬ 
tion through the specticle.s of the nineteenth century, 
even this may appear indefensible. But it can only be 
so represented by begging a question wliich, though since 
decided against the Crown by the strong hand of civil 

war, was then the very question at issue — namely, 
wlictlicr a court, established like tlic Council at York 
or the Star Chamber, by a mere oxcroisc of the preroga¬ 
tive, dill or «lid not possess a juris<]iction concurrent and 
co-ordinate with (it is not necessary to the cjvsc, I think, 
to say superior to) that of the Courts of Common 
Law and K»|uity. A.h the President of one of these 
prerogative courts, if I may so <lcscribo them, Went¬ 
worth w’as logically bound to j)revent its jurisdiction 
being nullified by prohibition.s from Westminster, and 
to defy such prohibitions accordingly. Kvon to <lo this 
would of course ho to derogate from the supreme juris¬ 
diction of the Westminster Courts, but their suj)remacy 

was, as I have said, the very point in dispute; and that 
Wentwortli ever interfered with their concurrent jjiris- 
diction, or, in other wonls, that he ever assumed the 
right to adjudicate on causes of wliich they were pre¬ 
viously and properly in possession, I have been unable 
to discover. In Wyville’s case, as wo have seen, the 

V 
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person whose kniglithood-summons was in qiiestion had 
(luiv compounded for liis service before the Council at 
Yoik, and he sliowe«l the Lord President’s receipt for 
his composition-money. The Court of Exchequer, 
however, ordered the levy of tlie fine notwitlistanding, 
so that in tliis case Wentwortli was indi.sputably acting 
on the defensive. So again witli the ease of Sir Tliomas 
Gower, a fugitive from tlie jurisdiction of the Council 
at York, wliom Wentworth's oflicors vainly endeavoured 
to arrest in London. Here Wentworth complained to 
the Privy Council and jiut tlio issue clearly enotigh 
when lie said that tlie case directly raised the question 
whether there was to be “a Provincial Court at York 
or none.” For, as he justly says, “ unless that Court has 
in itself coercive jiowers after it be justly and fairly 
possessed of a cause ” (the proviso appears to show that 
Wentworth did not claim to over-ride any common-law 
jurisdiction), “to compel the parties to an answer and 
to obey the final decrees thereof, all tlie motions of it 
become hriifa fulmmi, fruitless to the people, useless to 
the king, and ourselves altogether unable to govern and 
contain within the boumls of sobriety a jieojile some* 
times so stormy as live under it." The Court at York 
in short was, if an exceptional tribunal, no more ex¬ 
ceptional than the state of things which it was con¬ 
stituted to deal with; and it ought, he argues, to be 
supported in its jurisdiction accordingly. And he goes 
on to give singular point to tins argument by his 
skilful reference to the “ late business of Malton.” 
This was the case of Lord Eure, who had made an 
assessment of his estate to be sold for the benefit of his 
creditors, but who, on the feoflfees presenting themselves 
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witli the decree of the Court of Chanceiy, sliut himself 
up HI the family mansion at Malton, garrisoned and 
victualled it, and prepared to stand a regular siege. 
Here W entworth had ordered cannon to be brou-dit uj) 
from Scarborough Castle; but it wa.s actually not till a 
bix-ach had been made in the walls of his 'castle that 
this !• rorit de Iheiif of the seventeenth century submitted. 
Certainly the Lord President might dare without vanity 
to say: “Had it not been for the little power and 
credit that i-s left ns here, the injunction of the Chancery 
itself Jiud been a.sjll obeyed, as little rc.spected, as either 


our commission or sergeant in Holborn.” The execution 
of process could have been eircctod in Holborn, if it had 
been permitted, without the employment of artillery, 
and Wentworth may assuredly have thought, without 
being very unreasonable, that in the county of Middle¬ 
sex he had some claim on the comity of courts which 
ueie so utterly unable to enforce their decrees without 
liis assistance in his own county of York. 



CIIArTEK VI 

THE Al’PiHNTMENT Tl) IRELAND 
1C32-1C33 

ft 

It may l>o doubted, perliaps, whether Charles fully 
a|)j)io('iiited, or wjis eaiiablo of full}’ appreciating, Went¬ 
worth’s great administrative ability in all its various 
points of ])owcr. Ihit u'o can easily credit him with an 
adequate rocogjiition of liis servant’s activity anil success 
in replenishing the royal coflers, and \yq can understand 
that it slioidd not take him long to conceive the idea of 
transferring him to a sphere of government in wliicli his 
opj)ortunitics for rendering this service to his sovereign 
would be indefinitely enlarged. 

As early as 1632 he was a]>pointcd by the King to 
that great ofTice with winch, for good and evil, his name 
is chiefly associated in history—the Lord Dejiutyship of 
Ireland. It was not, however, till the year had closed 
that he oven began to make preparations for his departure. 
The sharpest of the conflicts in wliich ho liad had to 
engage on behalf of his master was waging in 1632 , 
and that yaar had nearly closed before ho could safely 
look upon tlie victory as won. His four years’ adminis¬ 
tration of the North had on the whole been strikingly 
successful, but its period was marked for him by severe 
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domestic calamities. In September, 1G:M, he lost one 
of Lis children, and in the billowing month his second 
and best-beloved wife wa.s taken from him. To her and 
to his children by her he seems indeed to have been 
deeply attached. L:»dy Wentworth’s health had always 
been fragile, and her husband’s solicitude abtiijt her was 
apparently .so e.vtreme that he wjis unwilling to leave 
her. SI>e was wont to accompany him on his journeys 
to London to attend the Council, but the parents were 
kept coii.stantly informed of the healtli and doings of 
their children by Sir A\'illiam Pennyinaii, a member of 
Wentworths hou-sehold, in whoso chaige tliey were left. 
Among the shatesman’s grave coiTespondence one comes 
upon a letter in whidi he i.s informed that Ijc need not 
fear for the <lue progre-w of some buildings which were 
being added to his house at York when ho ha.s “ so careful 
a steward as Mi-s. Ann/’ ugetl four yciirs; “she complained 
to nia very much of two rainy days which, as slie sjiid, 
hinderccl her from coming down and the building from 
going npj because she Wius enforced to keep Iier cliamber 
and could not overlook the workmen.” All AN'entworth’s 
references to these chihlrcn are conceived in the tniest 
spirit of a tender and delightfully playful affection, 
and In's relatioms with them and with their nujther con¬ 
trast almost a.s [ilcasingly with the pojmlar conception of 
his stern and unbending character as does the “little 
language of the Journal to Stella witli the harsh and 
forbidding outlines of the countenance of Swift In 
the month of October his wife gave birth to a second 
daughter, ami it was in cliildlied that she died. The 
intensity of Wentw’orth’s grief at her loss finds record 
even in that somewhat bare and bald suuimury of events 
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wliicli liis secretary, Sir George Radclifie, has appended 
t(» tlie Strafford Corrospondonce in the form of Observa¬ 
tions on his Master’s Life. “ I had occasion of some 
speech witli him about the .state of liis soul sevend times, 
but twice especially when I verily believe he »lid lay 
ope!i unto me the very bottom of his heart. Once was 
while he was in very gi'eat aflliction on the death of his 
second wife, and then for some days and nights I was 
very few minutes out of his compatiy.’’ 

In January, 1G3J. Wentworth ^piitted York to prepare 
for his removal to Ireland, though he was to retain his 
title of Lord President, and to exercise a gencnil super¬ 
vision over the atlaii's of the North. Ever since his 
appointment, however, in the Janiiar}' of the previous 
year he ha<l been busily engaged in acquiring informa¬ 
tion as to his new sphere of duty. Kirly in the year he 
had loccived a communication from Lord Wilmot, the 
general commanding the English troops in Ireland, warn¬ 
ing him not to reduce, as some of his predecessors had 
done, the small array by the constant presence of which it 
w;is alone possible to c;u ry on the work of government 
Nothing, however, was further from Wentwortlrs thought 
thau the iilea of military reduction ; nor was his experi¬ 
ence as a rider sueh as to put him in special need of 
the Avarning that he had better come with " the means of 
enforcing whatever he undertook,” as nothing could be 
done in Ireland “ Avithout compulsion.” WentAvorth Avas 
probably of opinion that not much could be done any- 
Avhere Avithout compulsion, and he must have had enough 
general acquaintance Avith the internal state of Ireland 
to kiioAA’ that the nde in question applied there with 
a closer approach to the axiomatic than in any other 
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part of liis Majesty's donniiions. Wliat was the tlun 
condition of this eternal “house of misrule” into whicli 
for a short period and hy the sternest metliods \V<;nt- 
woitli was to introduce order, fear of the laws, and even 
the hcj'innings of prosperity, may best he jn<lgc<l fioin 
a perusal of the series of (jnestions and answers adclressed 
by an«l returned to the new Lord Deputy before enter¬ 
ing u{K>n tlie administration of liis oJlice. 

One of his first steps in investigation was to send a 
letter to the Lords Justices, rerjuiring them to transniit 
arj exact estimate «)f the account of revenue to be derived 
from every possible source in Ireland ; to stat<! tho 
proporticui furnished by each county, how much luul 
been paid and how much reinaine<l unpaiil, what 
dc])ts were duo to the Crown aixl what wer«! its own 
liabilities. Ami information was sought on the following 
points. 

(1) They were dcsiretl to furnish suggestions l»ow to 

best maintain the army; how the revenues 
might be increased and tin? expenses lessened ; 
and to add to this any advice of their own. 

(2) Next, in addition U* a general description of the 

state of the country, to ascertain tlie condition 
of the arsenal, the nninber and Cjuality of the 
weapons, ami the rpiiintity of ammunition. 

(3) How the coasts were guarded ami what j>rccau- 

tions were taken against the pirates witlj whom 
the sea swarmed. 

(4) llje condition of Dublin Castle—a matter con¬ 

cerning the maintenance of due oflicial sUito, a 
I>oiut on which Wentworth was always very 
tenacious. 
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(5) The condition of the Protestant churches, which 
were said to ))e very dilapidated. 

( G) The state of the official seals. 

The replies of the Lords Justices give a lively 
picture of the out-at-clbows plight in which the un¬ 
lucky island at that moment was. Wentworth learned 
from them that the revenue was in so uncertain a 
condition that it could not he even guessed at. Of the 
year’s contribution of £120,000 promised by the Irish to 
support the army £106,284 only was paid, leuving£ 13,000 
and odd overdue, the money available for pay of the 
army till the end of the year being £1300 short, so that 
it was a matter of urgency to discover some new means 
of paying a force which the Lord Deputy could not bo 
advised to reduce. The arsenals were miserably deficient, 
the coasts guarded only by a cot»ple of j)innaces, which 
the Lords Justices declared were all the country could 
afford, while they were in daily expectation that some 
Moorish pirates would swooj) down on their coasts and 
carry away the inhabitants for slaves. As for the Castle 
it was in a ruinous condition. Its worst parts were those 
allotted to the lodging of the Lord Deputy, and it could 
only bo rendered habitable by a largo outlay. The 
churches were in such a state that one of them was used 
as a stable for the Lord Deputy’s horses. The seals of 
office were all of them of the last reign. 

Obviously it was desirable to remove power as soon 
as possible from the hands of an administration under 
whom matters in Ireland had drifted into such a condi¬ 
tion as this. The now Lord Deputy lost no time in 
procuring a royal order from the King to the Lords 
Justices requiring them not “ to pass any pardons, offices, 
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lands or cliurch livings by grant under the ('iieat 8eal of 
Ireland ”; nor to confer knighthood on an}' one, or to 
make any new disposal of military forces, but merely 
to confine themselves to the administering of civil justice 
until Wentworth should arrive. His next act was to 
secure himself a free hand in the government of Ireland 
when the time arrived to take it up. He accordingly 
laid before the King in Council a series of projjositions 
princij>ally designed to secure the due concentration of 
power in the hands of the Loixl I>eputy, and in particular 
to j>revcnt the pernicious anti generally corrupt disposal 
of Iri.sh offices by grants procurctl under the Great Seal of 
Englaml over the head, and even without the cognisance, 
of the autlM>ritics in Irelarul. These, together with four 
other “ private j)io|>ositions,” the most important of 
winch provided for hi.s holding communication with the 
Crown on revenue mattei's througli the Loitl Trcjusurer 
only, and on other matters through a Secretary of State 
alone, without in either case being required to submit 
his ])laiis to the Council generally, were at once conce<lcd 
to him. 

Thc.se, however, had relation merely to the future, 
anil the needs of the present were pressing very urgently 
ui>on him. Foremost among these was the necessity of 
jjroviding for the military service, ami to comprclicnd 
the full extent of Wentworth’s difficulties in this matter 
it is nece8.sary to look baek for a moment to the events 
of the recent {xi.st. 

Some four years before, Falkland, Wentworth’s pre¬ 
decessor, had been directed by Charles to raise the 
strength of the army, which liad dwindled under the 
influence of a corrupt an<l shiftless system to a miserable 
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tale of tliirtcen !mTi«lrc<l foot and fifty horse, by some 
four tlionsand men ; and to prevent this new charge from 
falling on his exhausted Tre;isnry, lie conunaiulcd the 
trooj)s to be (juartcre*! on the diflVrent towns and counties, 
each of whom was for three months in turn to receive a 
certain portion of the troops, and supply them with pay, 
clothes, uuil sjibsistenoe. To avoid this imposition, 
which was as unpopular in Ireland as it was in Kngland, 
the Irish j)eople, headed by the Catholic section, wliicii 
liad been the more itnlulgcntly treated of the two, an«l 
whose members always feared the enforcement of the 
laxly administercil penal statutes, undertook through 
delegates pertnitted by Falkland to apjn-oacli tlie (’rown 
on that behalf, to make a voluntaiy contribution of 
.£120,000 tohepaid by instalments of .£ 10,000 a (juaitcr. 
It was the payments necessiiry to complete this sum 
which, as we have seen, were reported to Wentwoidh as 
not forthcoming, and not likely to ho. Is’or Wiis this sur¬ 
prising. Among tlie graces or concessions which liud been 
asked for by the «leleg;ites as a retm n for their j)rundsed 
contribution was the summoning of an Irish Parliament, 
and this term of the agreement had not yet been fulHllcd 
by the King. The Lord Deputy hud imleed issued writs 
for the summoning of a new Parliament in 1G28, hut 
these had been cancellctl by the Knglisli Council on the 
ground of their contravention of Poynings’s Act, which, 
as explained by subsequent statutes, provided that no 
Parliament should ho summoned in Ireland till a cer¬ 
tificate of the laws to he proposed in it, with the reasons 
for enacting thorn, should have been transmitted by the 
Deputy and Council to England, and the royal license 
under the Great Seal obtained for holding it As Falk- 
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land, witliout attending to these forms, had of his own 
authority issued tlie writs, they were l>v tlte Knglish 
Council declared null and voiil. Tl»eir Loixlshijw' law 
was of uiiiiupeachahlo soundness ; hut j)erhaj)s an Irish¬ 
man might have licen excused for thinking that a Lord 
Dejuity ought to ha\e been at le;vst e(jually well aware 
of the existence of Poynings’s Act. 

Ujion the recall «)f Falkland two years later tlie a<lniin- 
istration of Ireland devolved upon the two Lords .Justices, 
Lords Ely and Cork, with whom we have seen Wentworth 
in communiciition, and who were more uniK)jmlar, espe¬ 
cially with the Catholics, among whom they pr<)ceeded 
witliout Waiting fur orders from home to enforce tlie 
penal laws with rigour, than the late Lord I)ej)uty liiiu- 
self. The <lis<-ontent of the ])eople, the inefficiency of 
the army, ami the einharrJKsments of the Treasury, were 
all three at their height when Wentworth’.s oniee was 
conferred u|H)n him. The dilemma in which he was 
placed w.xs a terrible one, ami might well have <lrivon a 
less resolute ami resourceful ruler to despair. Nothing, 
U.S Wihnot ha<l frankly wanie<l liim, was to be obtained in 
Ireland without troops to baek tlie demand ; but money 
wjis necossiiry to provide the troops, and how get the 
money without fimt jKisscssing the wcujKm wJiieh it was 
wanted to buy I The Irish in their then state of mind 
were not at all likely to continue their voluntary sup¬ 
plies; to attempt to enforce them with a feeble army 
appeiircd desjicrate. It was impossible for the cin- 
bamisscd English Court to meet the necessary charges of 
an increased army, and yet, unless some prompt and 
decisive measures were taken for overawing the gather¬ 
ing forces of disorder, the distracted island must 
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speedily become not only useless, but dangerous to the 
Stiite. 

With this combination of difficulties Wentworth dealt 
in a masterly fashion. The Lords Justices had been all 
for raising the necessary funds by an unsjiaring exaction 
of the penalties imi>osed upon the Catholics, and Went¬ 
worth’s first act was to encourage among this jiortion of 
the peojile the belief that this advice woidd be taken. 
The King at his instance wrote to the Lords Justices 
expressing his concern at tlie stitc of matters which they 
liad reported to him, and proceeded to add: “If this 
indeed be the case, I must, as you advise, straiten the 
gnices whicli I have grsuited, and, rather than let the 


army loose on the inhabitnits, tiike advantiige of my 
legal rights and profits." ^\■hilc awaiting the effect of 
this h'tter, Wentworth despatched a confidential agent, 
himself a Catholic, to Ireland, empowered to propose to 
his co-religionists in that country that they should 
continue tlie volunfciry contribution for a little while 


longer, and so avoid the infliction of the ])enalties, and 
that the matter might then stand over till the arrival of 


tlio Lord Dejuity. These adroit tactics prevailed, and 
the Catholics agreed to raise money for the immediate 
needs of the Government to the extent of £20,000, 
payable in four instalments. The sequel of the tninsao- 
tion afforded Wentwoilh a not uimeedcd oj)j)ortunity of 
showing his future colleagues of the Dublin Council that 
he intended to bo master. To the Lords Justices, 
who wore strongly anti-Catholic, this aiTangenient 
was of course very disUistefuI, and they showed 
their discontent with it by allow’ing the royal oixlers 
sent to tliem in piu^uance of it to remain in abey- 
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arice for scvcnil months. How this contxmiary was 
dealt with on it.s coming to Wentworth's knowle<lge 
the following extract from one of his despatches will 
show. 

“Parxlon me, my Lonls,” lie writes, “if in the diFcharge of my 
own duty I be transported lieymid iny nalunil iiiode.-ty and 
moileralion and the re.«pects I jxTsonaUy owe your L<ir<l.«hips, 
plainly to let you know I shall not connive at such a )>rc- 
euinption in you thus to evacuate iny master’s directions, nor 
contain myself in silence, seeing them before niy face so 
slightei], «ir at least lai*l aside, it seems, very little regardi*<l. 
Therefore I must on a just contcni]>)ation of hi.s Majesty’s 
honour aiul wisdom crave leave to advise you foriliwiili to 
amend your error by entering and publishing that letter as 
it ia comiiiande<l you, or 1 must, for iiiy own safety, actpiaint 
his Majesty with all ; ami I pniy Ood the keeping it close all 
the while be not in the sequel iiiijiuted unto you a.s a miglity 
disservice to his Maje.sty, ami which you may be highly aii- 
Hwenible for.” 

He concluded by directing the Ixmls Justices to 
forward to him inimc<liat*dy the Imoks of the 'IVeaKurv, 
and w'o may imagine that this onler, at any laitc, wa.s 
oheyc<l hy the Lords «Iustice.s with n more dutiful 
alacrity. The King’s letter was promptly jmhlished, 
and jirovcd completely efTccttial for its purjiose. 'Fho 
Catholics w'ere glad to escape the levying of the lines for 
recusancy, ami the Protestants now perceived that it 
wjis vain to resist the resolve of their new ruler to com¬ 
pel them to hear their duo share of the public burdens. 
His Maje8ty'’8 terms were accepted, the four subsidies 
of five thou.sand pounds each were promised, and Went¬ 
worth, relieved of immediate jircssurc, had time to 
mature his plans for securing a pcimancnt rcvontio. 

In the course of this year, between his appointment 
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to the po.<t of Lonl Deputy an<f the commencement of 
liis oll'icial residence in Ii'cliUHl, Wcntwortli was a third 
time maniiHl. Tiie Imly cliosen hy liirn to fill the jdace 
of liis second ainl bost-heloved wife (whom, however, lie 
had only mourned a year) was of a lower innk than 
either of her pn-decessors. She came of no ennobled 
family, but was merely the dau'iliter of a simple knight. 
Of this fact, and of the resulting contrast of her position 
with that of a peer invested with one of the highest 
♦lignitics in the State, Elizabeth Uhodes must have been 
painfully conscious, for her lii'st letter to her husband 
after her marriage seems, from Ids reply, to have been 
coucheil in a stndn of Imndlity which wouhl bo im¬ 
possible to the modest confidence of the most ordinary 
3 oung woman of the present day, even though the 
higliest I'oncoivablo attributes of power, genius, and 
virtue were to meet in the man who had hi>noured 
her with hi.s choice. Wo can hardly, at an\' rate, 
imagine its being necessiirv even for .sucli a husband to 
reassure his newly married wife in a sentence like 
this: “ It is no presumption jn you to write to me. 
The fellowship of marriage ought to airry with it more 
(d love and etpiality than aiyv other apprehension. . . . 
You succeed in this famil>' two of the rarest ladies of 
tlnur time. Equal them in the excellent dispositions of 
3 ’oui‘ mitul, and you become every way worthy of an}’* 
thing they had or than tlie rest of the worhl can give.” 
Later letters of Wentworth are written in a more 
familiar and less condescending strain, but througliout 


there arc indications in them of a certain timidity in 


the lettoi'S to wliich tliey are replies. The wife’s love 


for her husband, however, if it was not so perfect as 
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to cast out fear, was strong enough apparently to make 
the miirnage a happy one. Laily 'Wentworth was de- 
votctl to her duties as stepmother, and seems to have 
thoroughly won the affection of her young charges. 

All things were at last in train for ^\'entwo^th’s de¬ 
parture, and towards the end of July he set out for 
Ireland. His baggage had been sent forward a month 
before, but some of it never reached it.s destination. 
Three jurate ves.sels ha<l been on the lookout for it and 
him—one, the largest, oft' the Welsh Coast; another, 
playfully called the PirkjMicktl of Ihvtr^ in sight of 
Dublin ; a third near Youghal. The Pickpucht of Dorer 
drew the prize. She intercepted a barque from Liver¬ 
pool carrying goods to the value of £1000, and more 
than £500 worth of linen belonging to the Lonl Deputy. 
It was “ but a cold welcome to that cojust,” as Went¬ 
worth wrote to the Ixinl Treasurer, hut Ids resentment 
at the ])ei'sonal los.s anti indignity which he suffered was 
less active than his indignation at the juiblic mi.cchief 
iin[>licd in such a scandalous insecurity of our seas. He 
could not endure the thought that such a “picking 
villain " as the pirate “ should dare to do these in.solcnces 
in the face of the State and to pass aw’ay without con¬ 
trol,” and he warns Weston that “ unless there be a more 
timely and constiint Course hehl hereafter, in setting 
forth the Shifts for guarding the Coast there by the 
Admiralty here, the Money paid for that I’urpo.se thence 
is absolutely cast away j the Fanners of the custom will 
he directly undone, and the wliolo Kingdom grow 
beggarly and Ijarbarous for want of Trade and Com¬ 
merce. And it was upon the trade and commerce of 
Ireland, and its capacities of development, that Went- 
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worth—whom his cuemies then and afterwards delighted 
to represent as a sort of Oriental I’asha with no other idea 
of revenue tlian tliat of a tribute to be raised by lionrbash 
—was already concentrating his thouglits. While u ait- 
ing at Clicster until a ship of war could be despatched 
to convey liim throngli the pirate-infested Irish Sea, he 
a<ldressed a long despatcli to the King, containing the 
proposal of a commercial treaty with Spain, under 
which the S|ianisii Hoets trading to the West Indies 
shouhl provision themselves at the ports of Ireland 
instead of, as it was then tlic custom to do, at Ham¬ 
burg. So far, indeed, was tins project matured that 
Wontwortli was able to report the autlioriscd assent of 
the S|)anish {’omml.«.sioner to the anangement. It only 
romaituMl to consider the sorts, (juantities, and prices of 
the comiiKulitie.s to ho furnislicd, and the times and 
place of delivery—the settlement of wliich maud's was 
allowed to await the fuller information to be obtained 
by the Lonl Deputy on reacliing Ireland. 

Anotlier ami more memorable idea of Wentworth was 
that of introducing tlie cidtivation and manufactory of 
flax and liemp, tliough he couplc<l it with the recom¬ 
mendation as to the Irish woollen industry which was 
adopted to the cuduring loss of both countries little 
more than lialf a century later. But tiio language in 
which Wentworth enunciates both these and his former 
proposals shows lie was no more unmindful of the 
jirospcrity of the lesser than of the greater country, and 
that his worst counsels were duo not to “ brutal Saxon ” 
indifference to the interests and needs of Ireland, but 
merely to erroneous views, sliarcd with liim of course 
by all his contemporaries, of the best way of securing 
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the common welfare of the two communities on eitiier 
side of the Irish Channel. “ Ireland,” he said, in sjieak- 
ing of the first of his schemes, “seems now only to 
want foreign commerce to make them a rich, civil, and 
contented ijcojde, and consequently more easily governed 
by your Majesty’s ministers under the dictate of your 
wisdom, and the more profitably for your Crown, than in 
a savage and poor condition.” And on the question of 
domestic industries, he says that if the project of Hax 
cultivation and hemp manufacture can togetlier ^ ith his 
other undertakings bo carried out, “ I will hope to leave 
your subjects there in a much happier condition than I 
found them, without the least prejudice to your subjects 
here. For this is a ground I take with me, that to serve 
yo»ir Majesty compleatly well in Irolanil we must not 
only endeavour to enrich Oitm, but make sure still to 
hold them dependent upon the Crown and not able to 
subsist wthout 1 /s.” This latter purpose was to be 
eflccte/1 by wholly laying aside the manufacture of wools 
into cloth or stuff there, and by furnishing them from 
this kingdom, and then making his Majesty sole 
merchant of all salta on that side. “For thus,” ho goes 
on in a spirit which to the modem democratic friend of 
Ireland seems cold-blooded enough, but which probably 
would not have shocked the stoutest champion of pojmlar 
liberties in these days, up to and including King Pym 
himself, “ for thus shall they not only have their clothing, 
the improvement of all their native commodities (which 
are principally preserved by salt), and their victual itself 
from hence (strong ties and enforcement on their 
allegiance and obedience to your Majesty), but a means 
found, I trust, much to advance your Majesty's revenue 

G 
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Upon salt and to improve your customs.” Such is the 
plain history of Wentworth’s often denounced counsels 
in tlie matter of the Irish woollen industry. The reader 
can judge for himself how far they reflect personal dis¬ 
credit on the counsellor, and how far the responsibility 
for them is traceable to the benighted economics of his 
day. 

Before July was over Wentworth had crossed in safety 
to Dublin, and (m the thir<l of the month he was able to 
report to Secretary Coke the result of the first meeting 
of his Council. The second was one of considerable 
importance as indicating the relations which were to 
subsist between the new Lord Deputy and his advisers. 
Wentworth began by asking them how they proposed 
to provide for Ins Majesty’s aimy. “ They strained 
courtesy,” ho says, “a pretty space”; that is to say, they 
prolonged their silence to the extreme limits of polite¬ 
ness ; and then Sir Adam Loftus, son of the Chancellor, 
proposed the continuance of the voluntary contribution 
for another year, and that a Parliament should in the 
meantime be summoned. After this “ followed again a 
great silence,” and then Sir William Parsons, ^Master of 
the Wards, spoke to even less satisfactory effect. For ho 
actually intimated a doubt whether “they at the Board 
could biiul the kingdom in general,” and ho appeared 
to hint that the payment of the army might be in a 
great part supplied out of the royal revenue, which he 
knew even better than the Lord Deputy himself, observes 
the latter, to bo impossible. This was too much for 
their masterful President. “ I was then put to my last 
refuge, which was plainly to declare that there was no 
necessity which induced me to take them to counsel iu 
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this hnsiuess, for rather than fail in so necessary a duty 
to luy master, I would undertake upon the j)eril of my 
head to make tiio king's army able to subsist, and to 
provide for itself amongst them without theit help.” 
He had asked their advice, first, that the}’ might share 
in the honour of aiding the King, ami secondly, that 
they might as representing the Protestants make a 
voluntary offer of a contribution from that body, .as had 
been made by the Catholics the year before. If they 
did this, he would, in forwarding their oiler, communicate 
also to his Majesty their desire for the convocation of 
a Parliament. 

This judicious mixture of threat and conciliation had 
the desired effect. “They arc so lujrrihly afrai<l,” re¬ 
ports the Lord Deputy grimly, “that the contribution 
money should be set as an annual charge on their estates 
that they would redeem it at any rate ; so as upon the 
name of a Parliament it was something strange to see 
how instantly they gave con-sent to this proposition with 
all the cheerfulness pos.sihle.” The cheerfulness, indeed, 
was not conlineil to the Council Board. It was exhibited 
throughout the whole Catholic p(»j)ulation of the king¬ 
dom, by whom the prospect of a Parliament w.as eagerly 
welcomed; while to Wentworth himself the idea w.as by 
no means a distasteful one. He saw that by skilful 
management—an<l he felt justly confident of being a 
better manager of parliaments than his master—ho would 
be able to place his administrative charges, whether 
military or civil, but especially the former, on a surer 
and more settled basis than he could ever hope to obtain 
for them through a Council on which, as he told Charles, 
there were only two men whom he could trust—his 
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kinsman, Sir Christopher Wan<lcsford, Master of the 
Kolls, and Sir George Kadclifte, }iis secretary, afterwards 
his biograplier, for whom he ha«l by special request to 
tlic Crown procured admission to the Council Board, 
lie was fully aware of the King’s repugnance to the 
proposal, and he contented himself with describing it in 
his <lespatches to Secretary Coke as one “ without doubt 
to he very weightily conshlered,” and suggested that he 
sho\dd debate the que.stion with Wandesford and Rad- 
clilVe, and give his more matured opinion later on. 

Meanwhile there was one measure of relief to the 
embarrassed administration which was a simple matter 
of e.xccutivo vigour and address, and which Parliament 
could neither help nor hinder. This—the liberation of 
the narrow seas from the maritime brigandage against 
which the infant commerce of Ireland was struggling in 
vain for development—he <letermincd to set his hand to 
at once. The pirates should be taught what it was to 
rob a Lord Deputy of his household olFects, and blockade 
the King’s represcutativo himself for weeks in an English 
porL But it was not only piracy in the strict sense of 
the word with which ho had to deal—it was privateer¬ 
ing also. Holland and Spain w’cre at war, and the 
respective privateers, real or pretended, of the tw'o States, 
commissioned nominally to prey upon each other’s 
commerce, placed in many instances a liberal interpre¬ 
tation on their letters of marque. They w'ere not above 
bringing-to and plundering a neutral merchant-ship 
when occasion and impunity presented themselves, and 
tlie fear alone of this fate was sufficient to confine 
Irish tradem to their ports and paralyse the spirit of 
mercantile enterprise. As yet, of coui'sc, Wentworth 
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possessed no naval authority, and couhl not act directly 
in the matter. He had two sutlicicnt .ships at his 
disposal, the Anttlope and the If-’iwlj), commanded 
fortunately by two able and daring seamen, Kichard 
Plumleigh and Beverly Newcomen, both afterwards 
knighted for their services in this regard ; but for 
long he could get neither the pay nor the jjiovisions 
which ha<l been promised him by the Admiralty for 
their crows. It took Wentworth some time and much 
energetic remonstrance to stir up the ilejiartment to its 
dutic-s 5^id when this feat was accomplished the crews 
were at first ineflicient. Plumleigh, however, was a 
naval disciplinarian of the ohl school. “ I am forced 
still,” he writes Wentworth, “to make bold with the 
gallows, for nothing else will put life into an Iri.'^hinan 
or quicken him with speed.” But by these and other 
means his operations attained to so remarkable a smart¬ 
ness that, vigorously seconded by Newcomen, and loyally 
supported by Wentworth, who took care to keep his 
maritime thief-takers clliciently supplie<l, he succeeded 
before another year was over in sweeping the flag of 
piracy from the Irish coasts. 



CHAPTKK VII 

TllK IRISH rAUlJAMENT 


By or before the beginning of the year 10.14 the Lord 
Deputy had definitively made up his mind tliat an Irish 
P.arliamcnt ought to bo summoned, and on .lanuary 
22nd lie addressed to tlie King and the English Privy 
(’ouncil an elaborate memonindum, setting forth in de¬ 
tail his reasons foi- reeomniending the step, ami the 
accompanving measures of jioliey whereby ho hoiied to 
dcvelope the inherent advantages, and avoid or disirrm 
the i»ossible dangers, of the jiroject. 

In the fii-st place, and with a view of removing what 
he knew would be Charles’s strongest objection to the 
step, he insisted strongly on the -iWdo difforenco between 
an English Parliament at liberty to take up any subject, 
or to propound any legislative mciisure it pleased, and 
an Irish Parliament which, under the restrictions of 
Poynings’s Act, could occujiy itself only with such 
matters as were submitted to its deliberations by the 
Privy Council. 

As to the question whether the meeting of an Irish 
Parliament thus sho^vn to be negatively unobjection¬ 
able would also be positively advantageous, Wentworth 
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deemed it sufficient to jioint out the jireearious condition 
of the existing revenue, tlie urgent necessity of ninking 
some |iennanent provision for the ex[tenses of administra¬ 
tion, and the cx|iedi. ncy of trying the more popular 
inetliod of doing this liefore resorting to mere naked 
coercion. more than the amount of the pii)»Iie charges 
had heen spent on the internal establishment of Iicland. 
and the burden hitherto laid upon that country had been 
e.xtreinely light, the King had a strong claim ujion its 
libendity. Moreover, what might be denie<l by their 
gi'ititudc was to be expected from their fe;irs, since they 
were under a serious apprehension that the voluntary 
contribution, already levied for sevend successive yeai*s, 
might be converted into a hereditary cluirge. 

If these grounds were held sufficient to wainint the 
summons of a Parliament, then there were further 
reasons why that step should be taken at once. If 
deferred till the term of the last voluntiiry contrihutioii 
should be ilniwing to an end it would appear to jiroceed 
from necessity ; the Parliament would lie cnibohlencd 
to a«l(l conditions, “and conditions are not to he admitted 
with any subject, much le.ss with this peojile, where your 
Mjijesty’s absolute sovereignty goes much higher than it 
is taken (perhaps) to Ixj in England.” 

l^cxt, as to the mcfiiis by which the King might escape 
the necessity of confirming the more obnoxious to him of 
tbo.se “graces”or concessions which had been demanded 
of the Crown in Lonl Falkland’s time. This Wentworth 
proposed to provide against by dividing the Parliament 
into two sessions, the first of which, in the summer, 
should be exclusively devoted to the subject of supplies, 
while the second in the %vinter should bo reserved for the 
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con?idei'ation of the graces. Parliament might be ex¬ 
pected, in its desire to conciliate the goodwill of the 
sovereign, to grant a sufKcient supjdy for the expenditure 
of three years, and his Majesty might then “enact so 
many of those gi-accs as in honour and wisdom should 
be judged equal,’ and the putting aside of the rest woidd 
be “of no ill consequence to otlier the Royal ])urposes.” 
There need be no fear that the assembly would prove 
unmanageable, for the Lord Deputy undertook to procure 
the return of a nearly equal number of Protestants and 
Catholics to the House of Commons so as to establish 
a balance of parties in which his own power would bo 
supreme. The Catholics would be jirivatoly warned 
that if no other provision should be made for the main¬ 
tenance of the army it would become necessary to levy 
on them the legal fines. The Protestants would be given 
to imdcrstind that their only chance of getting rid of 
the voluntary contribution was by consenting to the 
establishment of a regular revenue. As to the Upper 
House, Wentworth concluded that his Majesty might 
reckon on all the bishops, and there were motives enough 
of hope and fear to prevent any serious opposition from 
the tcmpoi-al lords. 

To these skilful representations the King yielded. 
His doubts and reservations, however, appear plainly 
enough in the marginal minutes of the Privy Council to 
the memorandum as given in the printed collection of 
the Sirafford Letters ; and they were still more pointedly 
expressed in his communications with the Lord Deputy. 
“As for that hydra,” he said, meaning thereby his faith¬ 
ful Commons in Parliament assembled, “take good heed, 
for you know that here I have found it cunning as well 
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as malicious. It is true that your grounds arc well laid, 
and I assure 3 ’ou that I have a great trust in your care 
and judgment, yet my ojiijiiun is that it will not he woi*se 
for my ser\’ice though their ohstinac}* make you break 
them, for I fe;ir that they have some ground to demand 
inf>re than is fit for me to give.” In other words, they 
will look, and with some show of reason, for the fuHil- 
ment of certain |iromises which I was weak enough to 
make, hut which were and are too much ajrainst mv 
interests for me to make them good. 

^\ entworth, however, had no misgivings as to his own 
power of controlling the new force lie wius about to call 
into being. He meant to impose his will uj*on the 
Parliament: he began V)y imposing it on his Council. 
Assembled, in conformity with the provisions of Poyn- 
ings’s Act, to consider tlie proposals to be submitted to 
his Majesty and the Council in London as fit to he de¬ 
liberated upon by an Irish l*arliamcnt, the Lor«l Deputy’s 
nominal advisers were themselves ill-ailviscd enough to 
imagine that it was their function to ofler a<lvice. They 
venturc<l to suggest the laws which they <leemcd neces¬ 
sary to conciliate the Houses; and in reganl to subsidies 
they were of opinion that, instead of money hills being 
vote<l in blank, to l>o filled up at the royal direction, 
the amounts should both be specified and confined W'ithin 
the stricUist limits of necessity. Wentwortli at once jmt 
his foot do^vn U|K)ri these attempted exercises of independ¬ 
ence. Ho reminded them that, as Pnvy Councillors, it 
was their duty to study “ not what would please the 
people, but what would gratify tho king.” His Majesty, 
he assured them, would admit of no conditions, no 
bargaining for his favour; he was resolved to procure 
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an adequate and permanent revenue, and though lie was 
desirous of accoinjilisliing tins by a I’aidiamcnt, he had 
only chosen that method as “the more beaten path, yet 
not more legal than if <lonc by his royal prerogative, if 
the ordinary way should fail him. ’ Should the King be 
<lisa]»pointc<l when he had every reason to expect com¬ 
pliance, then, aihled the Lord Oeputv, “I could not, in a 
cause so just ami necessary, deny to appear for him at 
the head of the army, and there cither persuade them 
fully that his Majesty had reason on his side, or else 
think it a great honour to die in the puisuit” of what 
both justice and piety commanded him to regard as his 
duty. The threat of resort to this reasoning process— 
a vcrhally exact recognition of the ratio ultima regum — 
was hacked by a warning ap[)cal to recent history as 
showing how the irreparable breach between the King 
and the Parliament had been brought about in England. 
He told the Council, “us one that held his eyes as open 
to those proceedings as any one, that to whatever other 
cause the mischief might be attributed, it arose solely 
from the Ill-grounded and narrow suspicions of the Parlia¬ 
ment, and tlieir obstinate refusal to jneld to the king 
that confidence which he so justly demauded of the 
people.” Such language from the man who had again 
and again encouraged the English Parliament in 1628 
to withhold their confidence from the King, and had 
elaborately justified those “ill-grounded and narrow 
suspicions ” which they showed by refusing grants of 
supply until Charles had given binding pledges of con¬ 
cessions, was a little too strong. No wonder that when 
the passage in ^^’entwol’th’s despatch was read to the 
English Privy Council Cottmgton could not refrain from 
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muttering, d quurnm pars /id, at the sentence in 

which tiie cotituniacious j*roccciliiigs of tite late Patliu- 
inent were referred to.* The comedy of Satan lelmk- 
iiig sin has never jiorhajjs been nunc j^nively cnacti'd. 

Tlie next set of persons to be “taught tlieir jdace ' 
wore the Lor<ls of the Pule, with whom it harl been cus* 


tomai'v for the Goveninjcnt to confer before callitnr a 
Parliament, and on whose behalf, ami Jis the reprc.-senta- 
tivo of this claim of theii-s, the Karl of Kingall wailed a 
few days afterwanl ujmn the Lord Deputy. He was, 
however, di.smissed by the Loixl Deputy with a severe 
snubbing; and their Loidslnps of the Pale being thus 
disposed of, it remained only to secure the return of a 
tlocile Parliament. Wentworth hail to warn the Catholic 
priests against threatening their Hocks with exconniiuni- 
catiojj if they voted for ProtesUmts, such a course being 
likely to divide the countr}’ into a Papist faction and a 
Protestant faction, and thu.s bring about a result «hich, 
as he justly observed, “is to be avoided .'is much as may 
be, unless our numbers were the greater.” A sherilV, 
too, who had shown liiinself mutinous at the Dublin 
election, had to be fined in the Castle Chamber and de¬ 
prived of his olficc before a sound Protestant rej)reBenta- 
tion could be secured for the capital. 

On July 15th the Parliament met with all that 
I>omp and ceremony to which Wentworth attachcil, and 
justly, 80 much importaucc. They were addressed by 


^ Strafford J^Urr$, i. 25C. The fact that I..aU(l roald relate tl>is 
inciduiit U) Wentworth as u guoil joku certainly apjtears to .■uigge.st 
not only that Wentworth’s early ailvoou-y of popular opinions was 
not regarded as serious hy his Inter iraliticat associates, but that ho 
hiuuielf was well eoiitcnt that this should be so. 
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the Lord Deputy in a speech of much the same tenor as, 
and, in one important part, in substantially identical ' 
terms with, tliat which he had previousl}' addressed to 
tlic Privy Council. He told them that the King had 
done, :md was doing, all that could be done for the 
benefit of Ireland. The army must be maintained to 
give comfort and encouragement to quiet minds on their 
lioncst occasions, containing the licentious sj)irits within 
the modest bounds of sol)rioty. P'or this purpose the 
debts of the Crown, amounting to £7r),000, must be 
paid off, and the yearly deficit of X20,000 filled up. 
The su])ply, too, must be pennanent, for it “ is far below 
my great master to come at every year’s end with his 
hat in hand to entreat that you would be pleased to 
preserve yourselves.” His Majesty and his predecessor 
had liad but one subsidy from Ireland since his father’s 
accession to the throne—a ])criod during which England 
had given them thirty subsidies—and “can you be so 
indulgent to yourselves as to bo pereuaded you must 
over be exempt from your own proportion of the charge 
living in the more subordinate kingdom? If it should 
be so, certainly the stars were more propitious to you 
than to any other conquered nation under heaven.” 
And then again the Lord Deputy repeated to them 
that warning, which no one was better qualified than 
himself to deliver, against modelling their conduct on 
the factious and distrustful behaviour of the last English 
Parliament 

' ThU circumstinco seems destructive of tlio inference drawn by 
Professor Gardiner {I/isl. viiL 49, note) from this speech as being, 
from its supposed “ extempore ’’ character, “ more likely to reveal 
Wentworth’s real nature.” 
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Next (lay, %vhile the ofl'ect of tlicse stem admonitions 
was still fresh, Wandesfonl moved a gi-nnt of six subsidies. 
They were voted before the sitting closed, and tlie Par¬ 
liament then pr(K:eeded to ask tliat tlie graces might be 
confimied. They were told that so many as were good 
for them should be made law in the next session. 
Bor the present they must content themselves with ]>ass- 
ing a Bill giving a parliamentary title to tljc awards of 
the Commissioners for defective titles—a business of 
particular importance to Wentworth’s financial policy. 
They submitted, and the session came to an end, though 
not without the House of Lords rtujuinng a rebuke from 
tlio Lord Dej)Uty for assuming, in contravention of 
I oynings.*? Act, to consider and discuss certain measures 
for transmission to lingland to receive the royal ap¬ 
proval. Against this infraction of a sUituto, than which 
nothing, he wrote, " ought by his Majesty’s deputy to 
be preserved with a more hallowed care,” a piotest was 
duly recorded by Wentworth in the journals of the 
House. 

The conspicuous success which hud attended the Lord 
Deputy’s management of the cunning and malicious 
hydra ” emboldened him to request a favour from his 
master which W'ould at one and the same time reward 
his services in the past and strcngtlien his liands for the 
future. In the course of the parliamentary recess ho 
applied to the King for the grant of an earldom ; but 
Charle.s, who was evidently of ojuniou that as much, if not 
more, was to be got out of his devoted servant by dang¬ 
ling the prize before him than by bestowing it upon him, 
replied, with a gracious assurance of his full recognition 
in words—of his Minister’s merits: “Bo confident,” 
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lie continues, “ that your sendees have moved me more 
tliau it is possible for any clo<|Uence or importunit}' 
to do. So that your letter was not tlie first proposer 
of putting marks of favour on you ; and I am certain 
that you will willingly stay my time, now ye know my 
miiul so freely, that I may do all things a mi modo.” 
Wentworth received this answer in that spirit of sub¬ 
missive loyalty which characterised all his <lealings 
with his sovereign; but there is evidence in a letter 
to Cottington that he deeply felt the rebutV. “ I am 
resolved,” he says, “ to complain of nothing. 1 have 
been something unprosperous, slowly heard, and as 
coldly answered.” 

Ho had to meet his Parliament, and to apply himself, 
unfortified by the mark of royal favour which ho had 
hoped for, to what ho knew would be the far more 
<lifKcult work of conducting its second session. On 
October Gth Wentworth had forwanled to the King 
in Council a long memorandum containing a detailed 
enumeration of the graces promised by the Crown in 
10*28, with the petition of the Irish Parliament for their 
confirmation, and the advice of the Lord Deputy and 
the Irish Privy Council with respect to the mode in 
which each should bo treated. Ho ailvisod the embodi¬ 
ment of some of those graces in a formal statute; others, 
he suggested, should be confirmed (and if already in 
actual operation continued) in the form of instructions 
to the Irish Executive. Yet othei's ho counselled the 
Crown to withhold either for the time being or perma¬ 


nently. 


The new session began on November 4th. 


On the 27th of the same month the Lord Deputy an¬ 


nounced that the whole of the graces would not be the 
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subject of legislation. He gave no specific reasons, as it 
had been previously arranged that he shouhl not. He 
had previously inade to the King the chivalrous proposal, 
accepted by his Majesty with somewhat unchivalrous 
readiness, that whereas, when the requests of railiament 
were to be granted, “the beauty of the act” should be 
reserved entirely to the sovereign, the odium of refusal 
shoul.l fall wholly upon the Lord Deputy and the Irish 
Council. The Parliament were acconlingly left to con¬ 
clude that his Majesty’s ma.sterful \’iceioy had, for 
reasons of .State of his own sole concej»tion, jireveiited 
the execution of the royal promises, and they broke out 
into revolt The Catholics haj)pened for the moment, 
through the deficient attendance of their Protestant 
colleagues, to command a majority, and “ rejected hand 
over head all that wa.s oflerc»l them by his Majesty 
and the .State.” A liill to deal with bi j^air>y was re- 
fused engrossment by them ; a law for hou.scs of correc¬ 
tion they absolutely threw out; a measure <lirecteil 
against fraudulent conveyances they wouhl have in)no 
of ; a bailments’ Pill “ Listed not with them ” ; and the 
Government, in the face of their determined and, aj>- 
parently, unreasoning opposition, wore them.selves afraid 
to proceed with a measure relating to Uses and Wills. 
Ihe ringleailer in the mutiny was one Sir Pieni 
Crosby, a member of the Privy Council, and him Went¬ 
worth immediately dealt uith by summoning a meeting 
of the Council and procuring his expulsion from the 
lioard. At the same time he made an urgent appeal to 
the Protestant members to return to their duties. They 
obeyed his call, and the original balance of parties was 
restored. Once more the Government wore in possession 
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of a majority, and by December 14th the Lord Deputy 
was able to prorogue Parliament with all liis measures 
carried. 

Having thus a scconil time succeeded in impressing 
bis will upon one of these reputedly unmanageable 
assemblies, it is not surprising that Wentworth should 
have wished to continue the experiment of j)arliamentary 
government. He pressed the King therefore to allow 
him to continue the Parliament in existeneo by success¬ 
ive proiogations, and set forth very convincing reasons 
for being allowed to have liis way. The House of 
Commons, ho pointed out, was “ very well composed,” 
the Protestants, who were clearly and thoroughly loyal, 
forming a working majority—an advanUage which it 
might bo difficult to secure again if a second Parlia¬ 
ment luul to bo s\immoned. As at present consti¬ 
tuted it would be a good rod to hold over the Popish 
party, who would perceive that the majority miglit bo 
used if need were, “ to pass upon them all the laws of 
England conceniing religion,” And last, and perhaps 
most important of all, the Parliament would be of great 
use in confirming, or if duo legal proof should fail, of 
statutorily declaring the royal title to those lands in 
Connaught, which Wentworth was for financial reasons 
bent on securing for the Crown. Charles, however, 
would not listen to the proposal. His only idea of a 
Parliaraont was that of a body called into oxistoiico 
to vote money for the Crown, and whoso functions 
were exhausted as soon as the royal coffers were filled. 
“Parliaments,” lie said, “are of the nature of cats, 
they over grow curst \rith age: so that if yo will 
have good of them put them oft” handsomely when 
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they come to any age; for young ones arc ever most 
tractable.” There was no arguing with pjcjudice like 
this ; ami acconlingly after two more short sessions in 
the following year the Parliament was j»ut oft' hand¬ 
somely by a dissolution. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHUKCH OF lUELAND 
1633>1(}34 

Now that the great business of revenue was settled for 
a time, and provision made for the immeiliatc necessities 
of Government, Wentworth was at leisure to turn liis 
attention to two objects wliich lay very near his heart. 
The Hi*st, in point of time, though not perhaps in his 
conception of its iinporbince, to engage his energies, was 
that of re-organi.sing the Protestant Church in Ireland; 
the second that of bringing the western province of 
the island into that closer relation with the English 
Government which it had been the policy, and, on the 
whole, the .successful policy of Eliaibcth and .Tames the 
First to c.stiil)lish, by successive plantations of English 
settlors, on the whole of the northern and portions of 
the eastern province of the kingdom. To the former 
of these undertakings ho was i)ossif)ly urged in some 
measure by his close friendship with Laud, but there 
Ciui bo no doubt that the work was congenial to him. 
The alliance between these two remarkable men was 
founded as ranch on identity of opinions and community 
of political aim as on mutual regard. Lijud, as we see 
from his letters, entertained the warmest admiration for 
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Wentworth’s ability and chanictor, while Wentwortli in 
the same correspondence displays something almost like 
veneration fur the person and oftice of Land ; and though 
it is perhaps more difficult for mc)st Englishmen of the 
present day to sympathise with the latter sentiment than 
the former, there is no doubt that both were ccjvially 
genuine. But the iinnest bond of union between them 
was the vlfm senlire <le Both believed finnly 

that the great danger of the time was the growth of a 
spirit of mutiny and rebellion, alike uuscriptnral an<l in 
the true sense of tho word unconstitutional, among the 
once loyal and obedient English j)eople; and that the 
only way to repress and ultimately extinguish it was 
(not to extend, but) to reassert, especially at points on 
which modern demagogy had dared to cjucstion and 
assail it, tho prerogative of tho Crown. This was that 
famous policy of “ Thorough,” as it was called in their 
confidential communications with each other—the name 
proliably given tcj it hy Wentworth. Or this, it would 
he more accurate to say pcrhup.s, was tho policy which 
“ J horough”—in itself an intendccl dc.scription of methods 
rather than of ends’—was designed to carry into effect 
Tho evil with which only “Thorovjgh” could deal 
effectively was rampant alike in Church and State, and 
Laud and Wentworth were sensible of the im|>ortauce of 

' A too cic-fmito nuJ e|»ecific mcfining is ofuii givon to this word, 
as tlioijgh it noct-ssariljr corrieil with it soiiio itiii>Ucatioii of the 
obiw>hiti>it theory of govcniuicnt This, how.-%cr, is not so. The- 
won! is r..i>eiitodly used both by I^ud and Wentworth to duacrilw 
mtridy tho j.ronij.t and resolute prosecution of any i>olicy—tho 
opjMwiU- in fact of the method which tho Minister Jind the Areh- 
bishoj. siK>ke.of to each other as tlio “ I,ady Mom," and which was 
pcrsoiiiliwl, it is uiider8too<l, in the Lord Treasurer Weston. 
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mutual co-o]»eration in applying their common policy to 
hoth. The Arclihislioj) accordingly sympathised heartily 
with the Lord Deputy's cfl’orts to make Ins master, as ho 
(loscrii)cd it, “as absolute in Irelajid as any prince in 
the wliolo world can he”; atid on the otlier liand, the 
hoi'll Deputy gave his best wishes for the success of that 
policy of j»illory and shears wlicrcby the I’rimatc was 
endeavonring to restore the discipline of the Cliurch. 

Itis not surjirisingthatLand should liavc felt high satis¬ 
faction at the ajipointmcnt of so stauncli an ally to the 
government of Ireland. If tlic condition of tlic Church 
in Knglaiid was not to the Archbishop’s mind, its pliglit 
on the otlier side of St George’s Channel was ten times 
worse. No descrii>tion given of it by any historian 
contemporary or subsc<iuent could he more vivid and 
striking tlian that which Land received from Wentworth 
himself, in a letter addros.scd to the I’rimate from 
Diililiii on January 3lst, 1G33-34, and wliich is to he 
fouml at p. 187 of the Slralfoni Dispalchi’s, vol. i. The 
wliole pas,sagc, in which the Lord Deputy describes the 
wretched and scandalous state of tilings wliicli lie 
found on arriving in Ireland, is most illustrative of the 
writer’s character, and worthy of the most careful 
attention, as proving, what is indeed attested by his 
whole career, that liis disinterested passion for order and 
good government was a more powerful motive than 
any other in tlie determination of his policy. Any one 
wlio wishes to appreciate the distinction between the 
con'upt and capricious despotisms to which Strafford’s 
system has sometimes been absurdly compared, and that 
“ rule of the ablest for the best purposes ” which he 
really sought to establish, can hardly do better than study 
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his clotjiieiitly indigiuuit <lcscj'ij)ti<iM of the 
ami neglected Chinch in Ireland. 

The first of the manifold sc;mdals crying ont for 
removal wa.s the shocking neglect ami s;icrilegion.s uhu.ses 
of the religious edifices. It was u.sele.ss, as \\’ent\vorlh 
said, to fine the Catholics for not attendiim ehiuch so 

o 

long as there were no churches to attend. He ai)i)licd 
himself with his customary vigour to the re-ordering 
of this matter. When ho arriveil in Ireland he found 
that one of the I)nhlin churches had serveil his prede- 
cc.ssoi’ for asUihle, that a second liad been converted into a 
dwelling-house, and that the ehoir of a thiiil was u.secl 
a-s a tcrnii.s-court. The vaults umleriieatli Christ (.'hureh 
were let out as ale-houses and tobucco-.shop.s, so that the 
people, as he wrote to Laud, wc*re “ jKmring eithej- in or 
out their drink-ofl'erings ami incmi.se, while we above 
are serving the Higli Cod.” These indecemies weic 
sjieetlily put a stoj) to, ami commissions for the repair of 
the chmehes were issued all over tho kingiloni. It is to 
he remarked, however, and is a striking testimony 
Wentworth’s soiuid discrimination between the claims of 
decorum and those of ceremoniali.sm, that lie made no 
immediate attcmjit to compel the Irish clergy ami con¬ 
gregations to conform to the stamlard of ritual which 
Laud was then engaged in enforcing upon ministers and 
their flocks throughout England. Tho communion-Uihlo 
placed in the middle of the church, with tho congregation 
sitting rouml it to receive tho Eucluirist “ like gooil 
fellows,” us Tlrainhall ironically reported to Laud, was 
for the present allowed to remain in its place. At tho 
instance of the Archbishop, Wentworth did indeed com- 
jiel his colleague at tho Council Board, Lord Cork, to 
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remove a toml> in St. Patrick's, which lie had erected to 
the memory of his wife on a part of the sjiacc on wliich 
the liigh altar had formerly stood ; but no genend 
attempt was at present made by him at the compulsory 
restoration of the communion-tiiblcs to their proper 
places in the chancels. He appears to have thought that 
the time was not ripe for a forcible refonn of ritual, and 
that it would he hotter to begin by endeavouring to 
ofl'cet a doctrinal unifonnity between the English and 
Irish Churches. The articles of the latter Communion 
were by no means to the taste of an English High 
Churchman, and Wentworth lent himself dutifully, 
though not as it should seem without somo misgivings, 
to the c.vccution of Land’s scheme for superseding these 
articles by those of the Church of England. 

No jn-ivatc misgivings, however, had at any time the 
Icjust efl'cet on the unHinching vigour of the Lord 
Deputy’s action, as this very ciisc was destined to show. 
He appeal's to have assumed that the Irish Lower House 
of Convocation would, as became a body whose ecclesi¬ 
astical superiors had been already bought over to consent 
to the change, accept the English canons entirely, and 
without discussion. Great, then, was his astonishment 
and wrath at discovering that the Lower House had 
appointed a select committee to consider these for¬ 
mularies, and more, that they had proceeded to exa¬ 
mine them, and had actually marked some of them witli 
a “D” for (Miberandum^ in contradistinction to others of 
which they signified by the letter "A” their immediate 
allowance. Woi*st of all they had dared to propose an 
amendment prescribing the accopUincc of the Irish 
articles by Irish Protestants on pain of excommunication. 
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Wentworth instiintly sent for Dr. Andrews, Dean of 
Limerick, “ who sat, forsooth, in the chair of this com¬ 
mittee,” reciuiring liim to “ bring along ” the aforesaid 
annotated Look of Canons and show it to tlie Lord Dejnity, 
together with a draft report upon it, which the committee 
were almut to jiro.'crjt that very aftenmon. “ lint when,” 
he writes to Laud, “I came to open the hook, and con 
over their dfHberundam.<t in the margin, I confess I was 
notso much move<I since I came into Ireland. I tohl him 
not a Dean of Limerick but an Ananiius had sate in the 


chaii’ of that committee, thatat any nitcAnanias had been 
there iti spirit, with all the fniternities and conventicles 


of Arn.sterdam.” 


Andrews wjis commanded to le;»ve the 


l>ook with the Loitl Deputy, ami .strictly forbidden to 
present th<; report, and Wentworth, having first invited 
the attendance of the Pnmate and tlie Hishops, sinnmoncd 
the committee the next morning, and rate<l them soundly 
for their (iresumption. “I publicly told them Imw 
unlike clergymen, that ought [ow'ed] ciinonical obc<lience 
to theii' superioi-s, tliey ha<l proceeded on thoii'committee; 
Itow unheaid a part it wxs for a few petty clerks to make 
articles of faith without the j)rivity or consent of State 
or bishop ; what a spirit of Browni.sni and contradic¬ 
tion 1 observe<I in their dfiiht^nmlumn. . . . But these 
heady ami arrogant courses they nurst know’ I was not 
to endure, nor, if they were disposorl to l>c fmntick in 
this dead ami cokl season of the year (December), would 
I sufler them either to he mad in their Convocation or 


in their pulpits.” The upshot of this singular iiicidout 
Was tliat the terrified ecclesiastics gave in, and that 
a canon drafted hy Wentwoi’th himself, prescribing the 
acceptance of tho Englisli articles, was adojited unaltered 
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1)V both Houses of Convoculion with only one dissentient 
—an Abdiel whose name has unfortunately pcrislied. 
W'entworth was not ignorant, he went on to sa)% that his 
stirring in the matter would be “strangely rei)orted and 
censured ” in England ; and “ tlie Lord knows,” he adds, 
“how I shall be able to sustain myself against your 
rrynnes, Pirns, and l^cns, with tlie rest of that genera¬ 
tion of odd names and natures.” lie had acted, however, 
he proceeded, with an uju ight heart to juevent a breach 
between the Churches of England and Ireland, ami lie 
bogged Laud to procure him a letter from liis Majesty 
“either for allowance of what I liavc done, or of absolu¬ 
tion if I have gone too far." As to Dr. Andrews, if Laud 
thought he was to blame, why not j)refer him to tlic 
bishopric of Fern.s a!id Diughlin, “ one of the meanest 
in the kingtlom,” and the emoluments of which were 
lower than those of Ins ilc;nu‘ry? Both suggestions 
were acted upon. \\’entworth’8 imperious action re¬ 
ceived the royal approval. The Dean of Limerick was 
made Bishop of Ecrn.s, and, before he learnt the value of 
the see, praised Cod, in a sennon delivered in Went¬ 
worth’s presence, for his preferment—“ kissing the rod," 
as his auditor grindy described it in a letter to the Arch- 
bislioj), like “ a good child.” “ But the best of the jest 
was,” lie adilcd, “that now that he leaves the deanery of 
Limerick, I find that ho hath let a lease very charitably 
to himself contrary to the Act of State,” which he would 
he comj)cllcd to revoke, thus onricliing his vacated dcan- 
ciy by £60 a year, and at the same time furnishing his 
lordship with an argument to move those that usurp the 
rights of tlie bishopric of Ferns to do the like to lam. 

And this brings mo to the second and even more 
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important brunch of Wentworth ' ccclesiustieal pi>licy— 
his energetic an<l fearless jiroccedings f<»r the roco\cry 
of tlie alienated teinjiorahties of the Church. Here 
again he came into collision with Loi'd C'oik, who had 
contrived to appropiiato to himself foi- a nominal rent 
the whole of the revenues of the i)i>hopric of I.i.smore, 
amoimting to i:iCiJO a year. Another sum of £100 a 
year, which sliould have been applied to the lejjairs of 
the cathedral, went to swell the Karl’s income, and the 
cathcilml was in con.seipiencc falling int«> ruins. A suit 
was at once instituted again.st him in the C‘astle Chamber 
—the Irish counterpart of the Knglish Court of Star 
Chamber — and Lonl Cork wils comj»ellcd to release 
the.se revenues, and was further mulct<'d in a heavy fine. 
Sometimes, of course, a diflieulty arose fioni the alien¬ 
ated lands having pas.sed into the hands of an innocent 
holder, whom ^\’entworth justly held to deserve more 
consideration than his guilty predecessor in title ; and 
in such circiiin.sL'inces he apjieai'S Ut have guide«l the 
C'justle Chamber to <lceisions wln’eh wouhl liavc approved 
thein.selves^ to a inodeni court of e<|iHly. ^\'hcl•c the 
assignee of one of these irregular leases could he shown 
not to have recouped himself the amount of the pur¬ 
chase money out of the profits of the land, eompensatioii 
was to ho paiil to him ; but not so where “ the profits 
had answered him his money”; and in either c;ise 
posses-sion was to he restored to the bishop. As a 
concession, liowever, to the existing tenant the land was 
then officially valued, and the tenant was grante<l a 
twenty-fjiio years’ lease at a runt of three-fifths of this 
annual value and a two years’ fine in respect of the 
beneficial two-fifths surrendered to him. Wentworth 
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was evidently well pleased with the terms of this settle- 
iiieiit, and commended it to Laud as representing more 
tlian tlio Chuich could ever expect t<» have “where 
the common law is Chancellor.” It was necessjiry, how¬ 
ever, as he pointed out to his coiTcspondent, to compel 
the reservation of the three-fifths’ rent to the Cliurch in 
order to prevent corrupt compromises on the part of 
l)ishop& One such arrangement, Wentworth reports, 
had already been made by the Bisliop of Killala with 
ono Sir Daniel O’Bryan, whereb}' the right reverend 
plaintitV luul agreed to accept j£2G a yejjr rent as a full 
satisfaction for the claims of the Church uj)on certain 
lands of an annual value of nearly twenty times that 
amount. " iSi hac fiuiif in nridi in arulo quid jiet?" ex¬ 
claimed the Loitl I)e|mty, who was fond of cpioting 
from the Vulgiitc in moments of excitetnent. “ I got 
notice of it, sent for the Bislio[>, told him roundly ho 
had betrayed the Bishopric; that he deserved to have 
his rochet (setting the dignity of his e;dling aside) 
pulled over hi.s eai-s, and to be turned to a stipend of 
four nobles of a year, and so warmed his old sides as 1 
made him break the agreement, crave i)ardon, and promise 
to follow tlie ca\ise with all diligence.” Language as 
plain, though tiot, it should seem, (piite so “ round,” 
was found necessary to bo used to the Bishop of Down, 
who had IcJised out “the very demesne and principal 
House of that Bishopric to his own son for sixty years,” 
little or no rent reserved, and had conveyed all his 
advowsons to the Earl of Antrim, reserving to himself 
only a life interest in the presentations. Wentworth 
“made him see his great fault” and undertake to 
cancel the lease, and revoke the conveyance. The 
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dcs|)atch from which these cases have been quoted 
abounds with similar instances of the Lord Deputy’s 
vigorous assertion of the interests of the Church. Be¬ 
sides recovering its alienated revenues he sought also to 
improve them. From the King he obtained a grant 
to the clergy of all the Croum impropriation, and efforts 
which in some instances succeeded were made to induce 
tlie laity in like case to follow the royal example. 



CTIAPTEH IX 

TIIK PLANTATION OF OONNAlHSHT 

l(i35 

A FKW weeks after tlic dissolution of tlic Parliament in 
16)15 the Poyal Commission of Inquiry into defective 
titles was issued, ami Wentworth set out from Dublin 
upon his long-ehcrished cx|)edition against the Province 
of (..'onnaught. No acts of his Irish Administration, not 
oven the arbitrary and violent proceeding aftcrwanls 
adopted by him in oixler to crush a troublesome enemy 
at the Council Board, provoked inoi*e resentment in his 
own day, and have found fewer defenders in later times, 
tlian those by which he was now about to compass the 
expropriation of the Connaught landownei's, and the 
resumption of their lands to the Crown. It will perhaps 
be most convenient if before entering upon the various 
questions, leg-al or moral, which have been or which 
may bo raised by Wentworth’s conduct in this matter, 
I confine myself strictly to a bare statement of the facte 
as they actually occurred. 

The firet county falling to bo dealt with was that of 
Roscommon. Before the formal opening of the Com¬ 
mission Wentworth sent for half a dozen of the principal 
gentlemen of tlie county, and proceeded to assure them 
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that though tlie King had a clear and uiidouhtcd title 
to tlic whole of Connavight lie wa55 ready to hoar what¬ 
ever argument might he jiut forward hy any of the land- 
owners in <lefcnce of their own alleged titles aiul in hai- 
of the royal claim. An application was made next 
morning for a postponement of the proceeilings on the 
ground that the partie.s interested had not had time to 
prcjiare their case.s. To this re(|ucst, however, the Loid 
Deputy refuscfi to accede. Full notice had been giien 
to them by writs of ttcirc Jacui.-< i.ssuing twenty ilays )»efore 
from the Court of Chancery, and the impiiry < uuld not 
be deferred. The Court wa-s then formally opened by 
the reading of the lioyal Commission, aiid the jury 
callu<l an<l swoni. No efl'ort liad been made to pack it. 
On the contrary the Lord Deputy had ordered tliat 
“gentlemen of the best csUites and undci'standing should 
be returned.” But his own admi.ssion sinews that thi.s 
wa.s not clone with the sole intention of in.suriu" the 
social weight and authority of the jury, but with a view 
al.so to the more effectual punishment of any too ineon- 
venient display of their independence. If they were 
men of rjuality, and “ as much conccmetl in their own 
particulars a.s any other,” their verdict in favour of the 
royal title would ho likely to impress their neighbours; 
hut being al.so men of substance they would he able in 
the event of their retuniing what Wentworth would con¬ 
sider a pon’ersc verdict, to “ answer the king a good 
round sum in the Castle Chamber.” The Crown lawyci's 
having stated the case the Lord Deputy proceeded to 
cliargc the jury. The King’s chief motive, he told 
them, in looking into this his undoubted title w’as bis 
desire to make the Irish “a civil and rich people,” an 
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end not to be attained by any means so sure and ready 
as tliat of a jdantation, upon which he had accordingly 
resolved. His Maje.sty, liowevcr, did not desire to take 
from them anything which was justly theirs, but in 
truth to bestow upon them a good part of that which 
was his own. It w;u? liis gracious resolution to question 
no man’s patent that had been granted formerly upon 
good consideration, and was of itself valid in the law. 
His Great Seal was his jmblic faith and should bo 
kej)t sacrcil in all things. With this conciliatory pre¬ 
amble the T.ord Deputy passed to what was intended to 
bo the real gist of his charge, namely, that tlie verdict 
of a jury was not in the least necessary to the establish¬ 
ment of the royal title; that a declaration of that title 
(onld and woidd be more promptly obtained by simple 
a|)jical to the courts at Westminster; and that the resort 
to any such tribunal as a jury was, in fact, merely a 
formality of a complimentary kind. Tim King “came 
not to s»ie them to find for liim j\s needing any power of 
thoii’s to vindicate his own right, for without them, where 
his right is so plain, he could not in justice have been 
denied possession upon an information of intrusion. 
The Court in an ordinary way of Exchequer must have 
grantc<l it on the first motion of the Attomoy-Genoral.” 
His Majesty was merely “desirous in these public ser¬ 
vices to tiike his i)eoplc along \vith him, and to give 
them a part with him in tlie honour as in the profit of 
so glorious and excellent a work for the commonwealth.” 
Ho was accordingly indifferent whether the jury found 
for him or no, and had directed liis representative to put 
no pressure of any kind upon them, seeing that if they 
refused to recognise his title “ the path to his right lay 
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elsewhere so open and fair before him. ’ Then followe.l 
a still more significant passiige in which Wentworth 
warned the jury, in effect, that though it would make 
no difference to the King if they fourul against him, it 
might make a good deal of difference to themselves. 
“As one that must ever wish prosperity to their nation 
I desired them first to descend into their own consciences 
and take them to counsel, and there they shoiihl find the 
eviilence for the Cromi clear and conclusive ; next^ to 
beware how they appeared resolved or obstinate against 
so manifest a truth, or how they let slip forth of their 
Immls the means to weave thein.selvcs into the myal 
thoughts aiul cure of hi.s iMajesf}-, through a chcoi-ful 
ami ready ackiiowIe<igment of his right and a due and 
full suhini.ssion thereunto. So then, if they wmild he 
inclined to truth and do tiest for Uunx&dvcs they would 
umlouhtodly find the title for the king. If they were 
pa-ssionately resolvwl to go over all hounds to their own 
will and, without respects at all to their own good, to do 
tliat which were s^imply Iwst frr hu JAyes/y, then I should 
advise them roughly and |>ertinaciousIy to deny to find 
any title at all. And there I left them to chant together 
(os they call it) over their eWdence.” 

Tlieir chanting was, as well it might l)c with such a 
precentor, liannonious. They had in fact been told in 
this last mixture of menace and cajolery that the ICing’s 
title would ho found, in one way or another, and that if 
they drove him to get a declaration of it by process of 
Exchequer he would deal with his recovered lands in 
a manner more profitable for himself but much less 
favourable to the existing proprietors than if they 
had dutifully returned a verdict in bis favour. Such 
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a vcnlict tljcy accordingly rotm*ncd, ap]ien<ling to it 
a petition that tliose wlio oflered their patents should 
liavc them ‘•found in iurr irrlm hy tlic jury’—that is to 
say, shouM have tlieir terms certified, subject to future 
(piestion as to their validity in law. To this the Lord 
Deputy assented, observing drily that if the “patents 
were good, as Ciod knows few or none of them are, it is 
reason they enjoy them ; ami if otherwise, the manner of 
finding them makes them ncitlier better nor worse. ’ In 
Sli-m. and auain in Mayo, Wentworth found juries 
eipiallv amenable to his intlucnce, but in Galway, from 
the rumours which had reached him, he expected to meet 
with more opposition. This county wjis wholly umlcr 
the intluence of Lord Clanricardc, who, or at any rate 
whose servants, wrote Wentworth, were very averse to 
tlie plantation. " Uut whether it be so or not,” he adds 
eharactcristieally enough, “ I could wish their county 
would stand out, for I am well asstircd it shall t\irn to 
your Majesty's advanUge if they do. For certain it is a 
county which lies out at a corner by itself, and all the 
inhabitiints wholly natives and papists, hardly an Eng¬ 
lishman among them, whom they kept out with all the 
industry in tlic world; and tlierefore it would bo of 
great security if they were thoroughly lined with English 

indeed.” 

Wentworth’s c.>q>ectations—apprehensions, in view of 
the words just cited, they cannot be called—were abund¬ 
antly realised. The case for the King was sot out before 
the Galway jury with no less, and even, it was alleged 
by the Chief Commissioner, with more clearness than in 
the other three counties, and was met by no better argu¬ 
ments than it had there had to encounter. In short, “the 
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royal title was mu<lc out in sucli :i manner ,as appearocl 
most jvist, honourable, and unquestionable to all equal- 
minded men that heard us.” Yet the jurors with two 
exceptions “obstinately and pcnersely refused” to find 
for the King. Of their attitude there were, aeeordifig 
to A\ entworth, three c.xplanations. In the first place, 
there was hardly a Protc.stant freehohler to be found to 
servo on this or any other occa.sion in the countv. 
Nearly all were Catholics, who took no stej) without 
consulting the priests and Jesuit.s. In the nexti>lace, the 
counselloi*s at law, by whose advice the jury were be¬ 
lieved to have been much inlluenced, were all of them 
Popish recusants. And thirdly and lastly, ami most 
important of all, there was ample evidence that Tauil 
Clanricardo had exerted hi.s iinmenso authority to com¬ 
pel the jury to find as the}’ did. Among other less comdu- 
sivc rea.sotis for believing this, the Loul Deputy referred to 
the fact that Lonl Clanmorris, the nephew of this tenatorial 
magnate, ajipeared openly before the CN)mn)is.sion of the 
county ; that tlje EiiiTs principal .scrvajit and steward, 
John Donellan, .sat on the jury and “guided the rest 
which way he plcaawl”; that Kichard Dourke of Di'rri- 
macloghlin, another nephew to the Krrl ami also 
one of the jttry, had the unaccustomed and insufTer- 
able bohlncss to “pull by the sleeve” one of the jurors 
whom the Commissioners were interrogating, tlmreby 
“labouring to divert the said juror from declaring that 
his cr>nscience led him to find for his Majesty”—an at¬ 
tempt to “outface all justice and the royal authority,” 
for which the Coinmissionei’s thought it just and neces¬ 
sary to fine the ofTendcr £">00; ami lastly, that with the 
exception of the two who found for the King, most of 
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the jurors wore of tlie Karrs kimlreil or near alliance, or 
were (Icpeiulcnt on him. 

lint whatever its cause, the contumacy of Galway 
was in the Loril Deputy’s opinion lK>th scandalous aud 
convenient; and ho accoidinjily made \ip his mind at 
once to jmnish and take advanUigc of it. The Shcriir of 
the county was at his direction promptly fined .£1000 for 
“returni!>g an insufficient and as we conceived a packed 
jury,” while the jury themselves were hound over to 
ai)pcar in the Castle Chamber, where they were sen¬ 
tenced to pay a fine of ^4000 each. \N entworth then 
went on, in accordance with his previously expressed 
views, to advise the King to seize at once upon the 
oj>portunity here ofVcved him. The Commissioners had 
already warned the other landholdci-s in the county by 
proclamation not to associate themselves with the con¬ 
tumacious jurors, but to send in their recognition of 
the royal title by a certain fixed date if they wished 
to have their own ]>osscssions or any part thereof con- 
rn-med to tliem. And, subject to his Majesty’s Siinction, 
Wentworth had alrwuly onlcred proceedings to bo taken 
in a “ fair and orderly way by an Excheqtier proceeding 
to seize for his ^lajesty the lands of the jurors, and of 
all that should not lay hold on his Majesty’s grace ofTered 
them by the proclamation.” Further, the Loixl Deputy 
earnestly recommended that this particular course should 
1)0 persevered with, whatever attit\ido might bo taken 
up by the recalcitrants. No submission, ho urged, 
should bo accepted from Clanricaixlo, since to do so 
might suggest that ho was able “U> contribute some 
strength to that which we can do Avithout him, and thus 
lay an obligatioji on his Majesty.” Ho should, on the 
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contrary, be kept at arm’s length, ami it was udvisc^l 
that unless he personally “came in” under the pro¬ 
clamation wtliin the prescribed time ho should not bo 
admitted to its benefits at all. It was, inorcovor, ad¬ 
visable that until Wentworth’s work in (ialway was 
accompli.shed, neither Clanricardc nor his son shouhl bo 
allowed to return to Ireland, where their j*rescnte might 
interfere with the Ixird I>eputy’s proceedings. Ami 
to secure his policy against an}' risk of popular re¬ 
sistance the Lord Deputy advised that the fort of 
(Ialway should bo repaired, and garrisoned with four 
or five coiniianies of infantry ; that a troop of cavalry 
should ])e despatched to Athenry, and the town itself 
put in a posture of defence; and that the companies 
umler command of the E:irl ami the I'lirl’s son, should 
bo (piietly reinoveil from their present giirrison in 
that county and have other ]>]acc.s assignctl them else¬ 
where. Wentworth also askc<l that his exi.sting force 
of cavalry should be strengthencil, with the special view 
of encouraging the first Knglish .settlers ami jnotecting 
them against the depredations of the native Irish. 
I..astly, he recommended that Lonl Clanricardc, who had 
hercloforo exercised over Galway an authority so largo 
and independent a.s to be little less than that of a Count 
Palatine, should l>e deprived of liis jiresidential power, 
and that the county should be reduce<l again under the 
provincial government of the President of Connaught. 

The Lord Deputy’s counsels were acted ujion in every 
detail. The array was reinforced, tlic foit of Galway 
repaired, the ofTenders punished, and the fine already 
inflicted approval. 'Fhe royal title was declared gooil 
by Kxchcipier proces-s, and an Act in Council passeil 
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onlaininji that tliosc who were possessed of lands in the 
several counties of Connaught in virtue of Ictters-jiatcnt 
from the Crown sliotihl enjoy their estates on jn-odiiction 
of their patents or the enrolment thereof at the Board 
before the first day of the next Easter term, and on 
these being duly found valid. 

A certain number of such patents were produced, but, 
as might have been expected, many, if not most of them, 
failed to satisfy the Council of their valiility. Some, 
perhaps, may have been originally bad or defective, but 
probablv the much larger number had been invalidated 
since tlic grant by a failure of the conditions under which 
they were gi-antcd. It i.s likely omnigh, indcc«l, that 
there were very few Conmmght landowners of that day 
who had not committed some technical act of forfeiture. 
Upon these petitionei's fines move or less heavy Avero 
imposed, and thus while the “lining” of Connaught 
with English settlers was being airried on over the one- 
fourth of the province reUiined by the Crown, the other 
three-fourths were made to contribute handsomely to the 
Royal Exchequer.* 


These, no doubt, were sufficiently high-handed proceed¬ 
ings. To defend them from the point of view of modern 
notions of administrative propriety would bo impossible, 
nor am I concerned to make the attempt Wo must 
have read history very thoughtlessly, or must have 
very partially judged the events and persons Avith whom 

' Tlic most severely treated of the Connaught landowners got off 
better than one great Ulster proprietor — the City of London, 
whose plantations in Londonderiy and Coleraine were declared 
forfeit, and the Corporation itself fined £70,000 to the Ctoaati. 
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it deals, if we have not yet learnt that in the 
struggle of tlie seventeenth century, as indeed in all 
other such conflicts since the worhl hegan, the Icadei-s of 
parties vehemently hcnt on securing the triumph of tlieir 
political jjrinciples, and in most cases honestly believing 
that the highest welfare of the State was hound up in 
their success, have sehloiu hesitited about comjiussing 
their ends, not only by nie;ins whicli the moral judgment 
of jjostcrit}’ has coinlemned, but sometimes even by 
means which shocked contemporary opinion, rirmly 
convinccfl that the redemption of Knglandfrom ileinocratic 
anarchy uas only to be efleeted by strengthening the 
Crown, Wentworth inovcfl straight to his object over 
all obsticles whatever, and if ho found his path obstructed 
by disloyal and contumacious persons, he scrupled little 
as to the jKirticulur metlnxl whereby to brush them 
aside. E<iually finnly connneed that the redemption of 
Knglanrl from tyninny and Pojjcry was only to be 
cfrcctc<l by the overthrow of the English monarchy and 
the (le.struction of the English Church, the viittorious 
]»arty did not on their side stick at wholesale confiscations 
and judicial numicr when the hour of their triumph 
arrived. 

It would be idle to undertake the apology of either 
before the tribunal of morlem sentiment and morality. 
All that I desire to do with respect to this matter of the 
Plantation of Connaught is, without attempting any de¬ 
fence of whatever may he deemed arbitrary or oppressive 
according to our notions in Wentworth’s proceedings, to 
inquire how far this characteristic of them extends, and to 
what particular category of the arbitrary or oppressive it 
belongs. For of such categories there arc obviously 
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several. There is the oppressive atul arbitrary dealin" 
of the Oriental siitrap-—of the “Turkish Basliaw,” to 
quote an expression of the King’s above cited, of the 
ruler who acknowledges no other law than his own or 
his master’s individual will. There is the o|»prcs.sivc 
and arbitrary <lealing of the ruler who, pretending to 
act in accordance with a fixed law not variable or to be 
dispensed with at his own or his master’s will, wrests or 
perverts that law by the coercion or corruption of its 
administratoi-s to the unjust attainment of his own 
or his master’s ends. And lastly, there is the o|>- 
[)rossivc and arbitrary dealing of the ruler who, with 
a genuine conviction that the law is on his own or his 
master’s side, has recourse to coercion or corniption to 
comjicl its unwilling administrators to declare it in that 
sense. 

No one probably even in Wentworth’s own time 
would have contended that his behaviour in the matter 
of the Connaught Plantation amounted to oppression 
of the first of these three kinds ; but most of his enemies 
of that day would have contended, as not a few of his 
censors in our own day do contend, that it was op¬ 
pression of the second kind. It appears to me, on a fair 
consideration of the question, that it was of the thircL 

In the first place it has, 1 think, to be admitted that 
the King’s title to the whole of Connaught was actually 
good in law. I believe, for my oivn part,—though, of 
course, I hazard an opinion on the legal point with all 
duo diffidence,—that merely on the muniments of title set 
forth in the Strafford Letters,'^ as constituting the King’s 


^ Straff<^d LetUrs^ u 454*8. 
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ca.se Ijof'ire the Coininissioti, a lawyer of the [>ivsent day 
would julvise that that title was a "ood one. Not only 
i.s it cei'tain, a-s \Ventwoi-th .sai<l on opening tht- Coin- 
mission, that the Barons of the l^xchetjuer wouhl, if ap- 
pealeil to, liavc pronounced judj^ment for the Kiiij^ with¬ 
out hesitation, Imt it is, I think, e.vtrcniLdy prohahle that 
judgc.s as completely independent of tlie Chown as are 
tho.se «*f the existing Higli Court of Justice would have 
come with equal readiness to the same conclusion. And 
if that he the light in which the royal claim would pre¬ 
sent itself to an Kngli.sh lawyer of to-day, we may 
iiiuigine how ah.solutely indi.sputahlo it must Imve seemed 
in the seventeenth century, not to a lawyer, hut to an 
administrator, and above all, to an administrator of the 
cotifident and imperious type of Wentworth. There is 
therefore no reason to que.stion the perfect sincerity of 
the declaration with which he prefaces the account given 
in his dc.spatch of the opening of the Boyal Com¬ 
mission. He dill, no doiiht, rugarxi the royal title as 
“most just, honourahle, and umiucstionahle to all Cfjual- 
mimled men.” No douht he did think that any jury who 
refuseil tf> find it wouhl he “treading sliamefidly and 
irnpmlcntly aside from the truth.” And indeed the very 
procedure adoj>ted hy him appears to 1)0 proof sufficient 
that ho meant what he said. It tva.s hceause he regarded 
the King’s title to Connaught as legally so incontestahlc, 
that oven a jury of Connaught proprietors would bo 
hound to find it, that he had conceived the hope of 
facilitating, by means of such a finding, his future work 
in re-settling the provinca It was obviously, too, 
for the same reason—in |)art at least, for we njust 
not forget the “ round fine ” aspect of the question 
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- llijit he (lirccted tlio jury tu be .summoned from 
till* rlnss enjoying siibstuntial means ami independent 
position. So fur. indeed, from believing tliut corrup¬ 
tion or coercion on his part would beneccs-sary to obUiin 
till! venlict he wanted, he manifestly lield that nothing 
short of eorrujition or cocreion on the part of others 
could deprive him of it—that mere natural piejudiee or 
[lerversity eould not jmssibly be stiong enougli to mis¬ 
lead a boily of honest men in so plain a case. When, 
aceoi dingly, he found, as in (hdway. a jury who persisted 
in a finding adverse to the Crown, he came instantly to 
the conclusion—probably in the main a correct one— 
that tliey were the mere tools of the dominant territorial 
tnagnate, Lord Clatiriearde—a name of contention in the 
great land-question of tho.se times, as it is, tliongh for 
opposite rca.sons, in that of to-day. And liaving come 
to this conclusion, he was not the man to deal with a 
resistance so unjustifiable in any other inamier than with 
the strong liaiid. Coercion was to be met by coereion; 
the jiower of the landowner by the power of the Crown. 
And the fining of the jury, scandalous as it would seem 
in these clay.s, was undoubtedly less shocking to men of 
that time. A Recorder of London was a much smaller 
person than a Lord Deputy of Ireland; yet nearly half a 
century later we find that functionary dealing in much 
the same fashion with the jury in Penn’s case. No douht 
it was inconsistent enough on Wentworth’s part to turn 
round upon and chastise the very tribunal to which 
he had appealed, and the mere act was of coui'so 


fatal to the object which alone induced him to apjical 
to such a trihiuuil at all. But ^^'entworth probably re¬ 
garded that as lost already by the contumacy of the 
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It is needless to say tlint those procecrlings of the Lmd 
Deputy seriously nniltipliotl his always munerous enemies. 
In Novemher of this year(lG3r>) he was warned hy Laml 
that the adherents i)f St. Alhans (Lord Clanriearde), of 
Lord Cork, resentful of his expropriation from ecclesias¬ 
tical estate.s, and of Lord Wilinot, wlio had been compelled 
to surrender Crown propei ty M inch he had irregularly 


acipiircd, M'crc active ag-ainst him at Court, and Mere 
whispering, not unrcgarde<l, at the car of the King. “ 1 
knoM',”a«lds the Archbishop, “ you have a great deal more 
resolution in you than to decline any service due to the 
King, State, or Churcli, for barking or discontented j)er- 
sons, and God forbid but you should ; and yet, my Lord, 
if you could find a way to do all these gr&it services and 
decline these storms, I think it would be excellent well 
thought on.” 

At the very time, however, when this letter was re¬ 
ceived, Wentworth was meditating a step M-hieh involved 
him, and it must be admitted not unnaturally, in one of 
the fiercest storms of his troubled career. For more than a 
year past a state of something more than strained relations 
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had existed between him and a certiin member of his 
Privy Council, FraJicis Aiiiicsley, Loi<l Mountnorris, 
then Vice-Trc;isurcr of Ircdaml. The causes of this ill- 
feeding were |)artly, ami originally perhaps altogether, of 
a public character, ami so far as this sitle of the case is 
concerned, Wentworth stiuids in no need of defence. 
There seems no reason to <lo»d)t that Mountnoriis was 
a hatl sj)ecimen of a had class, that of the extortionate 
ami peculating otlicial. According to StraHord himself, 
he was also a man of loose and irregular hahit.s— a 
gambler, too much addicted to preying upon young men 
of fortune, and not above suspicion of Hedging them 
afresh by means of usurious loans, so as to permit of 
plucking 'operations being repeated. As far hack as the 
spring of the previous year the Lonl Deputy had had to 
complain of the illegal exactions of the Vicc-Treasnrcr 
in taking percentages to which lie was not entitled, and 
he had ohtuinwl an order from the English J*rivy Council 
to put a stop to the practice. In the winter session of 
Parliament which gave Wentworth so much trouble, 
Mountnorris began to assume the airs of an Opposition 
leader. Ho had been consi)icuouB in his hostility to the 
last Deputy, and Wentworth about this time most likely 
began to see that it would become war to the knife between 
them. In the 8j)ring of 1635 Mountnorris was detected 
by his chief in the perpetration of a curiously petty job. 
He hud procured tlie addition of his name to the list of 
Comptrollers of the Accounts at an annual stipend of 
£20 a year, the fact being that it was already his <luty 
to pass all the accounts of the kingdom with ccruin 
very insignificitnt cxce])tioiis in his capacity os Vice- 
Treasurer, and for the salary paid to him in that behalf. 
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^\cIl^\voltll olijoctod to Ill’s presenting liiniself with tlie 
little sineenro thus created, and ipiaiiitly re<|Uested in a 
letter to the Kiejisli Ihivy ('ouiuil that “tliis new 
holiilay luiudit lie struck out of tliut ahnanaek.” The 
• luarrel which had jjiown uji on puhlic j'lonmls lietween 
the two men was soon afterwunls to be complicated witli 
a liitter private feud. At a review hold in Dublin in 
tlic spring of 1035 the Lonl Deputy came into jiersonal 
collision with a younger brotlier of tlio \*ice-Trcasnrer’s, 
an otHi cr in his regiment of foot, wlio was jiresent on the 
occasion. This youth having chanced to draw upon 
himself a rebuke from Wentworth for some breach of 
military order, wjis immediately afterwards detected hy 
him intlic sclioolhoy itisolencc of “laughing and jeering” 
at the superior ofliccr hy whom he hud just been 
corrcoteil. Tlie Lord Deputy thereupon rode hack 
to him and tapped him lightly on the shoulder with his 
riding-cane, witli a warning to the disrespectful youth 
that if lie rejieated such conduct “he would lay him over 
the pate.” Some short time afterwards, at a Court 
ceremonial at Dulilin Castle, another kinsman of Lord 
Mountnorris, a gentleman usher in-waiting, was mducky 
enough to drop a stool on the Lord Deputy’s gouty foot. 
At a dinner suhscquently given by the Lord Chancellor 
at which the conversation hapjiened to turn on this 
incident, ^Mountnorris, who was one of the guests, re¬ 
marked—not very prudently, jierhaps—tliat it might bo 
thought that Ids relative’s clumsiness was delibemte, 
and intended by way of retaliation for the puhlic 
affront which the Lord Deputy liad put upon him 
(Mountnorris); but, added the Vice-Treasurer, “ I have 
a brother who would not take such a revenge.” These 
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wonls, reported officiously or pcrhaj)s with interested 
motives (for it is not immaterial to note that Wentworth 
afterwards proi>osed to replace the Vico-Trcasurer in 
his office hy Adam Loftns, the son of the C'hancellor) to 
the Lord Deputy, were hy iiim regardeil or n^presentcd 
in a most portentous light. lie hclieve<l, or affecteil to 
believe, that Mountnorris’s langtiage, instoa<l of being a 
mere splenetic outburst, imported actual peiil to himself 
as commander-in-chief of the arinv at the hands of a 
vengeful subordinate officer. At the very lea.st they 
constituted a grave breach of miliUiry discipline, and 
shoiild he mailc punishable a.s such ])y military law. lie 
accordingly supplemented his original representations on 
the subject of Mountnoiris's official irregularities with 
a special complaint of these mutinous, and, as he sug- 
ge.stcd, menacing words. In rejdy he received authority 
from the King in Council not otdy to impure into the 
malversation of the corrupt ^’icc-Trea.sure^, Imt to 
summon a court-martial for the trial of the insuhordinatc 
officer. The two documents respectively axithorisiug 
these proceedings hear date, July 31.st; Imt it wa.s 
not till after a lap.so of four months that the Lonl Deputy 
proceedeil to put cither of them into e.xecution. To 
what cause or Giuses tins delay slmuld he attrihutc<l it 
is impossible to s;iy with cei’tunty, Imt a plau.sihlo ex¬ 
planation of the sudden revival of the gncvancc stiggc.sls 
itself to w hich 1 .shall have hcre;ifter to refer. Suffice 
it to say for the present that Wentworth ilclaycd all 
action under citlicr of these iKiwers until the beginning 
of December. On the 12th of that month Monntnorris 
received a .summons to attend the Lonl Deputy at a 
council of war at tlio Castle. On his arrival he found 
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several oflicers awaiting the entrance of tlic Presitlent, 
but none could tell him what was to be the business 
of the <lay. At last the Lord Deputy arnved, and 
taking his place at the table informed the Council that 
they had been suiunionod to sit as a courtrinaitial on 
Mountnorris. The language used at the Chancellor’s 
dinner liad broken two of the articles of war by which 
tlie arm}' was governed. By one of these it was ordered 
that tio nuin should “give any disgraceful words or 
commit any act to the disgrace of any person in the 
army, or garrison, or an}' part tlicreof, u|)on pain of 
imprisonment., public ilisarming and banishment from 
the army.” Tlic otlicr regulation was directed against 
graver oUences and investe«l with a sterner sanction. It 
ordained that “ no one should oiler any violence [tol] or 
contemptuously di.sobey liis commander, or do any act 
or speak any words which arc like to breed any mutiny 
in the army or garrison, or impeach the obeying of the 
general or principal officers directions, ujwii pain of 
death.” Under both these articles, the 41st and the 
13th, Wcntwortli <lemamlcd sentence against Mounts 
norris. He had been publicly disgraced, in the sense 
of insulted, by Mountnorris s account of the incident 
at the review, while the woixls relating to the brother 
were to be regarded as an incitement to that brother to 
take a more serious revenge for the alleged aHVont 
intlicted upon him tliaii the more divpping of a stool 
on the Lonl Dejmty’s foot. 

Staggered by the attack so unexpectedly made upon 
liim, Mountnorris at first hesitated whetlicr to lulmit or 
deny the charge. He pniyed that counsel might be 
allowed to assist liim in his defence, but was told tliat 
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the juactice of couit-iuartial did ii<*t allow j.iisonei's the 
hcnefit of an advocate. Witnesse.s were then produced 
in the persons of Lord Moore and Sir liohert Loftus, 
the son of the Chimcellor, who had heaiil tite wonls 
spoken, tl»ough they were not “the original rolaters of 
hi.s lordship’s discourse ” (the Lofiuses having, perha])s, 
thought it more seemly to do their delation by proxy), 
and who testified to them on oath. On this Mountnorri.s 
submitted liimsrdf to the jinlgnient of the Court, pro- 
te.sting, Ijowever, that lii.s wonls had been inisinterprcteii, 
and that by the wonls “ but he hatli a brother that 
wouhl not Uike such a revenge," he meant only that he, 
the said brother, “would die before he would give 
the Deputy and General occasion to give him sucli a 
rebuke." The defence was, of course, despepalcly weak, 
incon.sistent not only with probability, but with the 
natural grammar of the incriminated sentence, which was 
obviously intended to institute a conti'ast between one 
of th(5 speaker’s two kinsmen and the other, and to 
convey the distinct idea that the young officer, if he 
were to avenge himself at all, would take a less un¬ 
worthy revenge than Mountnorris feared might be im¬ 
puted to the gentleman-usher. 

The Court brushed the plea aside without much hesi¬ 
tation, and finding the prisoner guilty on both counts of 
the charge, udjudgerl him for the first offence to l)e ex¬ 
pelled from the anuy, and for the second “ to bo shot to 
death, or to lose his bead at the pleasure of the General." 
ThcreujKin Wentworth, who had taken no part in the 
proceedings, but had sat by in silence during the delil>era- 
tions of the court, proceeded to address Mountnorris. 
ilc might, he said, order out the Provost-Marshal at 
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once to execute tlic judjiinout of llie court, hut he 
rcfiaiiicd from (Joinj: s^o, ami would on the coiitniry 
luH'ome a suitor to tlie Ixitt;; for liis |)anlon. “ I would 
rather lose my liand, ’ he added, “than you sho\dd lose 
vour heath” I'his s;iid, Mountuorris was committed a 
j>risoner to the (.’astle tinder the eusttidy of the con- 
stahle, and Wentworth two days afterwards transmitted 
liis report of the proeocilings to Scerehtry t’oko, together 
witli the promised appeal, in which tlic momhers of the 
court-martial joirual, for tlie remission of the eapital 
sentenee. It may well he holieved tltat tlie other 
othoors suhscrihed t’.r iniiow to this a[>peal. Professor 
(tardincr appears to think that the conduct of tlie lamrt- 
martial is more easy to justify than tliat of Wentworth, 
inasmuch as it is, he says, "undeniuhle that against the 
letter of the law an olVenec had been eommitted.” I 
confess that to ino the eomniission of an olVence against 
tlic Idtli article of war docs not seem by any means 
undeniable. That Mountnorris was guilty of using 
language ollensivo to liis commanding oflicer, and so of 
having cotitraveued tlie Ust article, and incurred 
cashiering and iinprisonmont, may be clear enough. But 
the capital sentence decrcctl against violators of tlie 13th 
article was reserveil for the much graver otFence of 
“ doing any act or speaking any words whicli are likely 
to breeil any mutiny in the army or garrison,” and the 
evidence of this ajipears to me to he altogether iticapable of 
sustaining the eliarge. Words lot fall at a private dinner¬ 
party at the house of a legal functionary, and not only 
not in the presence (tf the man whom they were repre¬ 
sented as likely to incite to violctice, but not^ so far as 
was sliown at the court-martial, in the presence of any 
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Other military officer wliatsoever, caTuu>t surch' ))e re¬ 
garded with any show of rcasott as “ likely to hree«l 
mutiny in the army or garrison.” In the sentence of the 
conrt-inartial it i.s .s;iid that “the incitenn-nt iniglit liave 
given encoinagement to the younger Anneslcy, ' or to 
some other “to have taken u|) resolutions of <lang<*n>u.s 
corisetjuenecs hut this is sui ely \ ery remote. And 
again, as to another of the rexsons };iven hv the Court 
(who were manifestly’ conscious that this part of their 
.sentence needed considurahlc e.\i)Ianation) for re^ardiu*' 
the worrls a.s an oflence against the l.'ith article—namelv, 
that they were spoken “when part of the army was in 
iiiotii.)n, and wlien there were divers companies of foot 
and tr<jops of liorse in town, and daily in exercising and 
training, whereat for the most part we, the Deputv, were 
present, and the town full of people from all parts of the 
United Kingdom,”—this has little to say to a charge 
hehl in suspense over the head of the prisoner for scN cn 
months. The event liad sjitlicieiitlv proved lliat Mount- 
norris’s wonls, however reprehensible in ihernselvos, had 
had no mischievous consc«|Uenco wliatevcr. 

'I'lie caj»ital sentence again.st Mountnorriswa.s, of course, 
promptly reiiiiltetl l»y the King, and oidcrs given for his 
release from imprisonment on his making due sulunis.sion 
U) the Court. Ili.s dismissal from the armv was con- 
firmed, and the metho«l of procee<ling by court-niailial — 
ill it-self a manifest abuse of that proce.ss under the circum- 
sUinces —m us formally approve<l of, on hehalf of the Coun¬ 
cil, by Secretary Coke as having “ciilmed and silenced all 
those spirits that began to make a noise.” The curses, 
howcvei-, if not loud were deep, and the memory of the 
Mountnorris eoiirt^martial was still fresh in the minds 
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of Tiioii whon tlic tiino came fof calling the Lord Deputy 
to account. To this day it remains one of the least 
cotnpiehonsihle acts of Wentworth s Irish administration. 
It is not its violence alone, hut the apj)arently giatnitons 
character of that violence whicli puzzles the student of 
\\ tntwofth s cliai'acter. In almost every otlu'r instance 
his acts of ail)itrary fm-cc were emphatically calcnlatcd 
acts; if they were the i»»nghc.st lliev were also tiie 
readiest means to his emls ; and it is not easy to point 
out any case in wliich tlie force ajtplied was obviously in 
excess of the re.piirements of the case. That Monnt- 
iiorris was intriguing, and perhaps dangerously, against 
the Lot’ll Deputy may he conceded, and that in mere 
self-defence it M'as necessary to crush liiin. Ihit the 
proceedings against liim for tnalversation in his ofHee— 
proceedings whicli would have certainly ended in his 
conviction, and which might at the will of liis superior 
he made to result iii his disgrace and di.smissal—would 
have completely rid Wentworth of his adversary; ami 
it appears from his despatch of Decemher 14 th re¬ 
porting the court-martial licld two days previously, that 
he had i.ssncil a commission umler the Groat Seal tliroe 
wiH’ks heforo to Lonl Dillon and otiicrs to c.xaniiiie into 
iMonntiiorris’s inis<lemeanonrs ; that tlicy liad had daily 
meetings and taken examinations, and were nearly ready 
to report; and that they had told liim tliat tlic case 
opened “foul ami very ciiininally for the Lord Mountnor- 
ris ; and that, as they conceived. Ins best defence would 


ho to tlirow himself on tlie royal mercy. Why then, with 
the game to all intents and purpo.ses won, liavo recourse 
to those superfluous military j)roccc<lings 1 Had the 
result of the civil inquiry seemed uncertain one could 
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unilerstanci the resort to them, but, has been soon, the 
very contrary was the case. 

If \\ entworth’s own accojint of the matter could be 
considered an uii|)i«*ju«Hced one, we mi”ljt fancy tliat 
Moiintnorris anti nt>t he wjis the aggressor. He writes 
in tpiite an injured ttme to Lord Conway on the senlence 
and on the unfair and uncharitable criticisms wliic)» he 
knows will be bestoweil n(ion it. According to his usual 
fortune in other inattci-s, people, ho expects, will altack 
hini for the ” roughness and .severity ’’ of his nalunil dis 
position. “ llowljeit,” he ailds, “ in good faith in iny own 
.secret counsels Icouhl to rnvself never tliscover these roin'li 

* O 

liaiuls of Ksau they .so loudly ami giievously lay to inv 
charge, for I dare say that in all the actions of this nature 
which ever befell me I shall he fomul still on the defen 
sivc jKirt; and if because I am necessitated to preserve 
myself from contempt ami scorn, and to keep and retain 
with mo a capacity to serve his Majesty with that honour 
becoming the <lignitv of that ))laco I hero by his Maje.sly s 
favour exercise, therefoic I must bo taken to be such a 
rigid Cato Cen.sorius as should render mo almost inhos 
pitahlo to human kiiul ; yet shall not that persuade me 
U) suflcr myself to be trodden ii|>on by men indee<l of 
that savago and insolent nature they would luivo me 
believed to be, or to deny unto myself and my own sub¬ 
sistence so natiiial a motion as is the defence of a man’s 
self.” 

There is much more of the same sort in a later letter 
to Captain IVice too long to tjuote. It might ho plausible 
enough if it <lid not come eight months too late. The 
'‘cont<;m])t and scorn’’ fif)in which Wentworth profe.sscd 
U> l>e attempting to preserve himself had been displayed ; 
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tlio attcnijit to tread U(H)ii hiin had l)oon hazarded; the 
sa\a^'e and in.solent nature” which ho denounces lia<l 
indulged itself as far hack as the month of AjH-ii. It was 
so long ago as the month of dune that he had obtained the 
Kiyal aijthority tt) cljastise these outniges. Vet it was not 
till the month of Ih-cmuher tliat that authority was 
e.vercised. One is almost forced to conjecture tliat 
hetween the ilate of the issuing of the civil coiumi.ssion 
of iiiijuiry into Mountnorris's nialvcr.s;»tion (about Nov¬ 
ember 2.'>th), and the summons of the court-martial foi- 
Docember 12tli, somctliing must have occurred to i|\ucken 
Wentworth’s resentment against his kinsman (Mount- 
norris had married a sister of the second Luly W’ent- 
worth) to an umontnillable jiitcli. Some time in IG3’), 
perhajis between dtdy and December of that year, Mount- 
norris had jiroposeil to tlie King a plan of farming certain 

of the Irish re\enues so as to make them yield .£20,000 

• > 

instead of .€8000 annually, and it has been suggested 
that fear of being stipplanted in the royal favour—for 
W'entworth know as well as Laud, who discusses the inci 
dent from this poitit of view, !iow much a prospective gain 
of .£12,000 a year might inllucnce Charles—may liavo 
inllamed tlie IjOixI Deputy’s anger. Hut whatever may 
liave been the exciting cause of tliat emotion, its presence, 
and its presence in ungovernable intensity, appears to 
me to be the only adciiuate explanation of tins p:\ssago 
in Wentworth’s career. When Mountnorris took lc;ivc 
of him, “wondrou.sly humbled,” in January of the fol¬ 
lowing year, “I told him," \vritcs Wentworth to Conway, 
“ I never wished ill to his estate or person further than to 
remove him thence, where he was as well a trouble as 
oll’ence unto me; that being done (howbeit with more 
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prejudice to liiin tliaii I luid intended;, I could wish 
there were no more tleUate l)elwixt It h:ul iinlced 

been done with more prejudice, not oidy to Monntnorris 
hvit to Wentworth himself, than tlie latter had intended, 
an<l for the reason which most coiiiinonly makes men <lo 
what they <lo not intend. 1 cannot hut think that the 
summons of the court-martial was resolved upon in a 
momenhiry access of violent passion, possibly aggrav ated 
by a lit of the gout. 




CHAPTKK XI 

GENEll.VI. REVIEW OF WENTWORTH S IRISH 

ADMINISTRATION 

1(}33-163G 

The outcry in England against Wentwortli’s ailniinistni- 
tion now waxed so loud that he deemed it prmleiit to 
lopair to Court, for the first time since his ap[)ointinent, 
in onler to plead his own cause witli the King. As usual 
in such cases, he had to bear the Imidcn of imaginary as 
well as of real misdeeds. Claiiricarile had recently tlied, 
and his death was, of coui-se, imputed by the enemies of 
the Lord Deputy to chagrin at the proceedings with 
respect to his lands in Calway. If the sentence on 
Mountnorris wa.s described as an attempt at murder, 
Clanricarde's death, observed 'Wentworth bitterly, might 
at least be made out a case of “ homicide by chance 
medley,” though “they might as well," he adds, “have 
imputed to me for a crime his being threescore ami ten 
years ol<l." As contemptuously, though perhaps with 
somewhat loss of reason, did the author of the Connaught 
Plantation repudiate rcs|)onsibility for the death of an¬ 
other party to the tmnsaction. “I am full of belief,” ho 
writes, "that they uill lay the charge of Darcy the 
sheriffs death to me.” He had died, though certainly 
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after no very loii" detention, in the piis^on to which he 
hud l>cen committed for non-payment of the tine iiiHicted 
upon him for the contumacy of the Galway jnry. “My 
arrows," complained Wentworth, “arc cruel that wound 
so mortally ; ” hut he ad«l.s characteristically. “ I should 
he sorry the king should lose his fine.’* 

I5y the month of ^lay he was ready to sail for Eng¬ 
land ; hut an east wind .set in with a persistence of 
which to this day it retains the secret, and f<»r three 
weeks the Lord Deputy’s depaj-ture was delayed. Mean¬ 
while he was laid pro.'itrate hy an exceptionally cruel 
attiick of his old malady. “ IJlow which way it li.'t,' he 
writes, “I .shall not he able to stir these ten day.s. This 
ht hath brought me very low, and was unto me a 
torment for three days and three nights above all I 
ever endured since I was a man. A few of these will 
free me from tlic toils of this life, and a great many 
from the trouble they ]»ut themselves unto to destroy 


me. 


II 


But he was not yet to ho freed from lii.s toils, nor his 
enemies from their trouble. A west wind at last sprang 
up, his gout subsided, and early in June he was in 
Loinlon ready to face his enemies with the spirit which 
neither torture nor toil could ever <iuoll. His reception 
by Charles was highly flattering, as well it might be; 
for never l>cfore, a.ssurcdly, can the servant of any 
monarch have appeared before him with such an account 
to render,—with such a history of dilhculties overcome, of 
dangers oncA>untercd, of ohloipiy defied, and, us his count¬ 
less enemies would have said, of crimes committed, in 
his master’s service. It will ho convenient in this 
place, i>erhaps, to jiut the reader for the moment in the 
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position of A\ entwoilli's nuistcr, iurI to lomKr him a 
lii'icf account of the Lonl Deputy’s administfation in 
Ireland. 

He had, in the first place, redeemed tlic countiy from 
tln^ condition of elironic insolvency in wliich lie found it, 
and Ijail converted it from a diain n]»on into a f«u|iport 
to the l-’niilish Kxcheipicr. The finances of Ireland at 
the coininencemejit of liis stewardship slu)\ve<l a regedar 
annual deficit, and there was already nearly ^100,000 
of debt. In three y<‘ars lie had increased its revenue hy 
.£li‘<0,000. Formerly the content.s of the Treasury had 
consisted of jia)»er rather than treasure, eyei'y shilling 
due to it heing paid away long before it was receiyed. 
Now the rents were regularly and orderly brought in, 
the military and civil list «luly provided for, every man 
receiving his money on the jnojier pay-day, “not scram¬ 
bling one before another, without so mucli as giving 
thanks.” Ami all these improvements, he was able 
to point out, had been solely Ids own work. He 
had reeeiveil no assistance from the permanent stall’ of 
officials in Dublin, who, on Ids arrival, were simjily at 
their financial wits’ end. The only expedient they could 
suggest for the extinction of the annual deficit of .£24,000 
was to exact the obnoxious fine on Catholic recusants. 

ontworth rejected this |>ropos;d, and, nevertheless, 
found means not only to bring the revenue up to the 
expenditure, but to establish a surplus of .£8500. Ami 
he hail matured further jdans by which ,£18,000 might 
be annually saved on the existing expenditure, and 
ilDl,000 added to the revenne. 

It need not, of 00111 * 80 , ho said that some of \Vcnt- 
worth’s financial expedients would be regarded with dis- 
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approval l»y (liu ccononiisis, as otlu'fs would he coii- 
deiniicd liy the lawyers, of tlic [ircseiit il.iy, Bvit, oii the 
wh<*le, tile increased yii'ld of taxation had heeii accom¬ 
panied hy a suhstuntial advaii<-e in the piospi-rity of 
tlie country. 'I'he Iii'h cu5ti>ins, which at his coining 
only jiroduei.al £12,000 a ycuir, now yiehltal £.'10,000, 
ainl were still rapidly ailvancing. This wa.s in pai1 
due to iinj)rove»l methods of collection institnteil hy 
him, hut it must he credited in chief measure to 
\\'(‘ntworth'.s extraonlinary energy of inaritiine police. 
His own hou.sehold etl'ects had, as wc may rememher, 
heen plundered at the commencement «*f his admini.stra- 
tion hy the pirates who infe.stod the cuists, and whom 
the ill-manned and ill-e«|uippcd guar<l-vcKsels had always 


faileil to hold in clieck. These rohhers had now heen 
swept from the sea, ami not a merchant had .sutl'ered 
the lo.ss of a single ship from this cause since the Lonl 
Deputy’s arrival. Nor wa.s it Wentwortli’s fault that 
trade ha<l not increased yet more, for in many points of 
his fi.scid policy he was in advance of his time, and lie 
hihourcd for the removal of more than one vexatious 
and iKiralysing restraint on Irish production. Of his 
hand in the tUvstruction of the woollen tnulc—ati injury 
80 bitterly remeinhered against him hy a portion of the 
Iri-sh jicoplo. who in tlie.se days prefer other and less 
worthy imluslrics to lho.se which they have now heen 
free to pniclisc, if they cho.se, for generations—we have 
already spoken. Against it wo may fairly set the in- 
valuahlo service which ho rendered in the introduction 
of the linen-manufacture—an enterprise in aid of which 
bo laid imported flux seed of a superior (juality from 
Holland at hi.s own expense, and busied himself in 
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Iiiingiiif' over the most expert workmen from France 
ami the Low Countries. 

In tlie next place he had not so much reorganised as 
created tlje aiinv of Ireland. He could inform the 
Privy Council with just pride tliat he had found the 
Irish soldiery a half-clothe«i, lialf-armed, undrilled, 
unpaid, ill-conducted rahhlc; and that hy unremitting 
labour of j)ei-sonal sujicrvisioii (“I had visited the 
whole army, seen cveiy single man myself as well in 
[Id’s*)!! as in exercisitjg, wliere other generals that had 
continued the charge longer than myself liail not taken 
a view so imuli as of one company”) he had trans¬ 
formed them into an ellectivc and orderly force ; that 
“in llie removes and marches the army j)aid justly for 
what they took, and passed along witli civility atul 
modesty as other svd>jects without hurdens to the 
country througli which they went”: wliereas, “formerly 
they took the victuals and paid notliing, a.s if it luul 
been an oieiuy’s country : so that the soldier was now 
welcome in every j)lu«’e, where before they were an 
abomination to the inhabitants.” In this, too, as in 
othei- matters of administration, AVentworth had not 
spared his own pocket. He was able to boast of having 
sunk XGOOO in horses, finniture, and arms for his troop, 
which was always ready for immediate service at an 
liour's notice, conceiving it, as lie said, to be of a 
“mighty reputation to tlic service of the Crown when 
people saw him in sucli a posture as that he was able 
upon an lionr'.s notice to put himself on horseback and 
to deliver, in spite of all opposition, a letter in any part 
of the kingdom.” 

Of tlie state of public justice ho was able to re- 
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port in a manner to which Charles, at any rate, couM 
take no exception, and which in some resj^cts wouUl 
earn the approval of the very latest school of democi'acy 
in our own times. Ju.stice was *lisponsed, he sjiid, 


“without acceptation of persons ’: and this was strictl) 
true, for his hand bore e«jually heavily on all suitors and 
even all judges, from the highest to the lowest, whose 
monies of <lcnjan<ling or of <lispensiiig justice «li«l not 
sfjuare witli his own conceptions of the duty of the liege 
and the judiciarv- “The i>oor knew where to seek and 
to have relief without being afniid to ap[)eal to his 
Majesty’s Catholic justice against the greatest subject ; 
the great men contented with rea.son because they 
knew not how to hel[> themselves or till their greedy 


appetites, where otherwise they are as sharp set upon 
their own wills as any |)eople in the worhl;” ami that 
“that was a blc8,sing the |>oorer sort, a restraint the 
riclicr had not formeily been accpiaintcfl with in that 
kingdom.” And of the ministers of justice them 
selves the laud Deputy was able to say, with peihaps a 
somewhat more r|Uestionable cxultatifui, that they were 
“never in so much power and estimation in the State 
and with the subjects as now’, atnl yet contained in that 
duo subordination to the Crown as i.s fit” (the very 


p!>r»so is clocpient of the distance which we liave 
travelled since then), “remembering wholly to uphohl 


the sovereignty, carrying a ilircct aspect upon the pre¬ 
rogatives of bis Majesty without scpiintlng aside upon 
the vulgar opinions of the populace.” 

And histly, of Ills cfTor-ts on behalf of the Clmrclr of 
Ireland, Ids recovery for her of her w rongfully sei^ed 
lamls and her embezzled revenues, and liis successful 
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endojivoufs to cuiifonn her litual atul cloctriiio to tliut of 
tlic ClmiTh of I’^nglaiul, lie gave the acrount wliich I 
have above attcinjited to set forth. 

ilis vimlicatioh «)f his personal attitude toward.s tliose 
witli whom he liad to do, an«l of his administiative 
bearing and demeanour generally, was given in word.s so 
curiously autobiographic, so vividly illustrative of the 
man himself, so e.Nplanatory of much that the world has 
admired, and more tliat it has condemned in this strom^- 
willotl hut single-mimled nder, tliat it ought to he, ami 
shall he, transerihed entire. Keferring to these enemies 
of his who would have it, perverse jieople that they 
were, that he was a “severe and an austere hard-con¬ 
ditioned man, ratlier imlecd a Basha of Buda than the 
minister of a pious and Christian king,” he continues: 


“ Mowbeit, iff were not niucli mistaken in mysflf, it was 
<puto the eonlrai'V. No man could sliow \vhcivin 1 had ex¬ 
pressed it in my nature ; no friend 1 had would charge it in 
me in my jnivale conversation ; no creature had fouml it in 
the managing of iny own private alFairs ; so ns if I stood clear 
ill all tlicse lespect-s it was to be confessed by any equal 
miiul that it was not anything within, but tho necessity of 
his Majesty’s service wliich enforced me into a seeming 
strictne.'ss outwaixlly. And that was the reason indeed. For 
wliere I found a Crown, a Church, and a peojde spoiled, I 
could not imagine to redeem them from under the pre.ssure 
witli gracious smiles and gentle looks; it would cost warmer 
water than so. True it was that when a dominion was once 
gotten and settled, it might he stayed and kept where it was 
by soft and moilerate counsels, hut where a sovereignty (be it 
sjioken with reverence) was going down the hill, tho nature 
of man did so easily slide into the paths of an uncontrouled 
liberty, as it would not be brought back without strength, 
nor be forced uji the lull again but by vigour and force. 
And true it was, indeed, I knew no other rule to govern by 
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l>ut liy rcwanl atul puin.-hmcnt, aii‘l I niU't that 

wlbTe I foiiiii) a jiers«>n well ami eiitin ly set ffT the service 
of my niiL-ter, I should lav mv haml mtd'-r his fr-ot and add 
to hi.s rv^iH-rt and powers all 1 mieht, aii<l that wlieie I found 
the coiiUary. J should not dandle him in my arni' or sootlio 
him ill his iintowaiil humour, Imt if he came in mv way, so 
far as honour and ju>ti*e would warnint me. I mu'l knock 
him soundly over the knuckles, hut no sooner he het .mn- a new 
man, apply him-elf as he ou^^ht to the (Jovernment, hut I 
also r;haiioe my tennK-r and express myself to him. as unto that 
other, by all the (jood oltices 1 couhl do him. 


H this, added the Deputy, wore shar[mes.s and severity, 
he de.sired to ho better iiistnn-te»l by hi.s Majesty and 
their Lordships, for in truth it <lid not seem so to him. 
J>till, if liis Majesty did not choose to be thus servetl, his 
servant would like notliing better tlian to follow the 
bent atid current of his own ilispo.sition, which is to 
ho tjuict and have no ili.'‘pules with any.” But here 
his Majesty intcrni])ted and .s;iid that “'I'hat was no 
severity,” and that he “wishc<l me logo in that way,”— 
which was the way he expected to he served. 

Wentworth triuinphe«l, a.s he descrvc<l, and as nothing 
hut an extraordinary combination of ingr.ititude and 
folly on the part of his royal nnustcr coulil have juevented 
his lining. Charles jussured him that his conduct needed 
no apology, that no nnncco.s.s;iry severity had hecn pnic- 
tised, that everything had been ilone in the lic.st nmnner 
for liis service. Tlie Privy Council, ciiemic.s inclmled, 
whom Wentworth did not luck in that august body, took 


their cue from the King. They were lilKTal in apjilause 
of the Lord Deputy’s conduct, and united in exhorting * 
him to continue his good work. Ho quitteil London 
more |K)werful than ever, and for the first time since his 
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aj»|t()intiiu'nt to the Lonl Do]>utysliij) of Irelaml he paid 
a hiicf \isit to tlio seat of his earlier won, thougli still 
retained, antliority at York. He writes almost pathetic¬ 
ally fi'ojn \\*entW(nth Woodhonse of the ehariii of his 
ancestral liomo ; ami in wonls so often othoed since his 
time hy many a weary statcsina!i, so seldom followed, 
even with the weariest, hy a resolve, lie utters his yearn- 
inj;s for that life of repose fiom which lie felt himself so 
utterly cut oil’. 

Ihit there was work to do even here, and woik of a 
very urj;i‘nt kiml. Charles had just had recourse to a 
new levy of ship-money, and the temper with whicli it 
would he received in general throughout Kngland was 
uncertain. For one part of Kngland Wentworth knew 
that he could answer. As I’resident of the C’ouncil of 
York he wa.s piepared to pledge himself that within the 
large area of his jurisdiction tlie impost sliould he loyally 
jiaid. His active and dexterous iiolicy was as usual suc¬ 
cessful, ami while the otlicors of the revenue in other 
parts of the kingdom levied the now exaction amid 
threat.s ami murmurs, Wentworth was aide to semi the 
King as favourahlc accounts fiom York as heretofore 
from Irelaml. “ In pui-suit of your commands,” he 
writes, “I have efi’ectually, lioth in public and private, 
rccomniende<l the justice and necessity of the shipping 
business, and so clearly shown it to be not only for the 
honour of the kingdom in general, but for every man’s 
particidar safety, that I am most confident the assessment 
next year will he univoi-sally and cheerfully answered 
w’ithin this juidsiliction.” 

With thomcinoryof this service fresh in the royal mind, 
and witli tlic magnitude and value of his Irish achieve- 
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ments so recently ackno\vle<lyc<l, it is not surprising that 
Wentworth shouhi have thought the occasion a favoui- 
al>Ie one for ronowing his application for an earldom. 
This time he employed, as though <listru>ting his own in¬ 
fluence, the good othci's of I.junl. lie reprc.sent<'d to tlie 
Archbishop that if he were sent buck to Im IuimI unre- 
<iuited itwotdd shake hi.s authority and injure the public 
.service. Charle.s ag-uin icfuse<l. He luul ijideed even 
better reason, from his own not very clevateil point of 
view, to do so than on the previojjs ocaision. If W’ent- 
wortli wa.s tinjjopular two years bef«»re. and if at that 
• late his royal nuustcr liad been unchivaliimsly chai v of 
sharing any of the hurflen of hi.s un|»opuIarity then, he 
had now stronger motives for suclj disinclination than 
ever. His alleged ground of roftisal wa.s ingenious, lie 
jus.sured his servant that the cause of his re«jucst—nanielv, 
the desire to strengthen hi.s position in Ireland—woidd, 
if known, lie more apt to encounige than to .silence Ins 
eneinie.s, that their calunniies wovild increase willi the 
•liscovery of his apprehensions, and their attack.^ l)ccomo 
more datigerous when tijey were seen to be feanul. 
“The mark.s of my favour,” said Charles with irritating 
plausibilit\’, “ which stop inaliciotis t^uigues arc neither 
places nor titic.s, but the little welcome I give to accusers, 
ami the willing ear I give to m 3 ' servants.” Then, as 
th«)ugh anxious to soften the refusal b 3 ' a jest, he adilcd, 
‘‘I will end with a mlo tliat may serve for a statesman, 
a courtier, or a lover,—never make an apolog}’ till 3 'ou 
he accused.” 


'J'hat Wentworth felt this second refusal keenl)’ is 
evident fn)m more than one |Kis.Siige in his letters. But 
to his almost religious lo 3 ’alt 3 ’ the notion of scrioiisly 
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(juestioniii^ tlio justice of liis sovereign’.*; decisions woul«l 
liavc almost savouretl of impiety. If his I^Iajesty 
tlionuht tit to u'ithlioM the rewards wliich his servant 
concciveil (|K*rh:ij»s presum[)tuously) to be his due, it 
was for the .servant to liow his head submi.ssively 
to the royal decree. Jiust now, too, a temporary 
recrude.seencc of piiacy in the Channel came as a 
verv ctVectivo distraction to his chagrin. Through 
a blunder in tlie naval dispositions of Wandesford, who 
was acting for him in Dublin, the Algerine pirates, with 
wliom the English Channel was swarming, found an 
opportunity of visiting Ireland, ami actually entered 
Cork harliour, whence they carried off a boat with eight 
fishermen. The Lord Deputy’s indignation blazed up at 
tliis outrage, and even more at the criminal comluet of 
Erance in allowing tlie passage of these men-stealers 
across I'leneh territory with their human booty en mile 
for iVlgier.s. Wentwortli jilanned a convention with the 
French Ciovermnont, wlierehy they should umlertake to 
deny their polls to the pirates; ami coiinselleil a naval 
expedition to the coast of Darhary, which sailed in the 
following year, and was thoroughly successful in its 
object. 
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It will be coiivcnietit in tlnjs place to deviate slightly 
from llio actual chroiioloi^ical order of evcut.s in oiiler to 
dispose of the hu^t of the cliaigos of oppies-Jive dealiiii; 
with individuals which the Lord Deputy had afterwards 
to encounter. 

I»i the spring of the year lC3ft Wentworth's hithej*to 
close alliance with laml Chancellor Loftirs met with a 
fiinhlen and violent rupture. The Chancellor’s eldest 
son liad recently married the daughter of one Sir I'nmcis 
Itiishe, and an agreement had, as was alleged, been 
inafle, whereby, in consideration of the settlem<-nt of a 
poi'tion of .flu,000 on the lady, the Chancellor under¬ 
took U) settle i^OOO a yc:ir on hei-self and .£1'.’00 a vear 
itj land on her children. The marriage having been duly 
celchrateal, the father of the bride r«*fu.so<l to perfoiau 
his covenant, wheretipon suit was hrouglit ag-ainst him 
iKiforo the Lor<l Deputy and the Privy Coutteil,* and by 

' III Strairord'ii ilefeiicc at lus triiil (|{u.H|iwnrtli, iii. 419) tlic 
account given of tlio iiiatter is that on Sir Jolin (iilfaid's (the 
legal rejin •i. nt.'itivc ai.pareiilly of tlw la<ly’s fatlu-r) jwtiti Oil to tho 
Kiug Win Majesty rcfcrrcMj the coao to the Deputy ami Council of 

L 
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them (locifled ajjainst the Chancellor. Lo{t\is protested 
an-ii’ily aj^inst the sentence, challenged the jnrisdiction 
of the Court, and accused Wentworth of partiality, llis 
contumacy was at once reportcil to the King, and an 
answer was received through Secretary Coke conveying 
his Majesty’s high displeasure with the conduct of “so 
great ami ancient a judge,” and directing the Lord 
Deputy, in the event of the Chancellor’s pci-sistence in 
denying Ins authi>rity and that of the Council, to take 
from him the seals ami to use such compulsory means as 
law and justice recpiired. Loftus still refu.sing compliance, 
he was deprived of the Gr&it Seal and committed to prison, 
where he remained for some time. Finally, however, he 
made his sidnnission in the Immhlest tei-ms, and acknow- 
le<lging the authority of the judgment of the Lord Deputy 
and his colleagues, aj>pealed from it to the English Privy 
Council. Here, however, more tlian a year later, the judg¬ 
ment was fully confirmed, and Loftus was compelled to 
execute the covenants of his son’s marriage-contract. 

On the whole, had it not been for the oxcei)tional 
dignity of the sufTeror, it would bo diflicult to under¬ 
stand how so much cainc to be made of tho case. It 
does not seem to be alleged that tho Chancellor had any 
defence on the merits. It is worthy of remark that 
(‘larcndon carefully refrains from committing himself to 
any <lefencc of Lord Loftus on tho c<juity of tho case. 
Ho merely says that “tho endeavour was to comjMjl the 
Chancellor to settle more of his land and in another 
manner on his eldest son than he had a mind to, and 
than he could be legally compelled." This last phrase 
may either mean legally, as opposed to C(piitably, or 
it may be intended to convey that the assumed jurisdic- 
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tioii of the Privy Council over the case was itself an ille¬ 
gality. Neither construction in any way impugns the 
proposition that the Chancellor wsis inc<juital)ly emloav- 
ouring to evade the pcrfonuance of the covenant, and 
his plea to the juri.sdietion \v;is certainly one which 
it did not lie in his mouth to make. No ilouht he 
woidd have prefened to have a hill hied against him 
in his own court for specific performance of his contract 
to his daughter-in-law; hut this was a preference 
whic-h no plaintitV coiihl reasonahly he expected to 
share with a <lefaulting Chancellor. Admitting that 
the claim of the Privy ('ouncil to intenueddle in civil 
.suits hetween juivaU; litigants was in the nature of a 
usurpation, it was at any rate one which I.oflus liintself 
a.s a Privy Councillor had aided and ahetted throughout 
his whole tenure of that ojfice. The coinmitUd of a 
Chancellor for contempt of court is douhlle.ss a .startling 
thing; hut then so, when committed hy a Chancellor, 
is the contempt itself. Moreover there is no evidence 
to show’, nor even, .sive such a.s is to he ti’acod to a mere 
piece of slamlerous gossip,* any presumjdion to suggest, 

‘ “ Lofni.s” Macuuliiy, “was thrown into prison in onlrr 
to him to ncltlo iiin in n ni.-inner agircahh' to his 

•langhtcr-in-liiw, wliuiii, as tlu-ru i.suvcr>- omsoh hcliuv.-, Stralfor*) 
liu<i ■IcImiicIioI.'’ TIii-sc stories, he nchls (lui.iiiiiig this am) the 
.Moiiiitnorris airuir), “ilo not rest uix>ii viign.? r.•|Mlr^.■■ Yet I 
know not what fist* tlioy »lo r\-sl upon it lx? a siii^lu 

of Chin-mlon’s { lUh. i. .‘{yo, ijyi) to a suspirion in wlticli In' 
not ovfii cxpre.s.s liU own U*licf. Ho says iiK-n-ly tliiit “the 
c-arl hill) so ^roat a value niitl esteem for the lady that it made his 
justice the inorr misimkiUmI,” and that at liis trial “many things 
i»f levity, a.s (s'ltaiii letters of great alhs-tion .an<l familiarity from 
the earl to that lady which were found in her cabinet after her 
death . . were exposc'l to the piibliu view." 
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tlint ^^'(^nt^vortl^s own interest in oomjwlling recogni¬ 
tion of antliority was other or stronger than that 
of liis colleagnos in the Council. They were as inucli 
boninl as lie was, ainl he as inueh as they, to execute 
the royal inainlate for the deprivation and imprison¬ 
ment of the contumacious Cliancellor. 


Wo arc now apjiroaching a period in Wentworth’s 
life when a wider held of activity was soon to open to 
him. luirly in 1GI17 the King conceived or rather took 
into lii.s htful ami wavering contemplation the project 
of a war witli Sjiain to recover the Palatinate for liis dis¬ 
possessed kinsman, llis wiser councillors were opposed 
to it, and Wentworth, whom Charles now for the fii'st 
time consulted on a <|Uostion of ititernational policy, 
most vehemently of all. lie saw in it, in fact, the defeat 
of all his carofnlly-inaturc*! schemes of domestic policy, 
ami the ultimate, if not the immediate, destruction of 
that edifice of monarchical authority wliioli he had been 
.so iiationtly buihling in one |K)rtion of Ins master’s 
kingdom, and which he doubtless lookcil forwanl to 
extemling in due time to the whole realm. Ainl not 
only was he averse to war on these grounds, but ho 
esjiceially objected to a war with Sjiain. llis plan of 
making Ireland the great victualling ground of the 
Spanish navy was still a cherished itlca with him, and 
ho was most reluctant to abandon the hope of thereby 
gaining an immense development of Irish trade. The 
despatch which he addressed to the King on this subject 
is amoug the most masterly of his State papei's. 

Another conflict, however, was impending which the 
King had wantonly challenged, and which his obstinately 
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inept policy at last put it out of his power to <leeline. 
In July, 1G37, Cliarlcs jirovokeil that «pi:uTel >vith the 
Scottish j)eoj)le to which, more tlian to any other erroi 
in his whole career,' he owe<l the calaiuit«m3 close of his 
reign an<l life. On the 23iil of that month occuneil 
the famous scene of tumult in St. (Jiles’s C’huich at 
E<linburgh, for which the signal was long tr.ulitionally 
helievcd to have been given by the Hying stool of Jenny 
Gcfhles, a legemlary heroine ‘ who bills fair to ilefy the 
destructive efiorts of the historian with as much tenacity 
of life as ^\’iIliam Tell. Th<?n followial the riots at 
Eilinburgh, the fruitle.ss niissi«m of Ti-njuair to Eiuulon, 
the framing and signature of the Ct>venant, the demand 
for the summon.s of an ^Nssembly ami a Parliament, 


the despatch of Hamilton to Scotland — in short, the 
whole serie.s of events through Avhich, in the King’s 
unreadiness for a miliUiry solution of his diHiculties, the 
quarrel dragged on, uncertain whether of warlike or 
pacific issue, until the summer of 1G38. In June of that 
year Charle.s began to prepare for war. It iloes not 
appear uj) to thi.s point, or oven for some time afterwanls, 


that he had consulted the ablest man in his kingdom ; 
but Wentw'orth imparte<l his views on the matter to 
Northumberland in July, 1C38, and it is probable 
enough that they >vero brought to the eara of the 
King. As might have been cx]>cctcd his sentence was 
for war. 

A\ entworth’s miliUiry plans for the reduction of 


' burton, nist, Scot. vi. 4-13. Woilrnw statoK that it was a 
"conittarit IwUovcil tmditioii that it wtm MutreaH Mean, wife to 

.lolm Mean, incrchaut, of Edinburgh, thot cast the footstool."_ 

Oardinor, viii. 315. 
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Scotlaml woi'o cm his own tlieory of the situation sutli- 
ciently well conceived. In prepaintion for the worst 
Carlisle ainl IJerwick sliouhl, he nr^'ed, he adet|iuitely 
garrisoned, and tlio troops tlicro, as well as the 
trained hands of the northern counties, should be 
diligently exereiseil during the winter so as to have a 
disciplined army rcaily at the commcneenieiit of the 
summer witliout any previous expense to the K\- 
clieipier. But Wentworth lo<jked rather to naval than 
to military operation for hringing the rehellions Seots 
to reason. If they still continued refractory their 
ports should be blockaded and their slnpping seized ; 
and under tliis pressuic he dotdited not that their 
hastily-formed union would he dissolved. In this, as 
the event pr(»ved, he gravely miscalculated tlie temper of 
the Scottish jioople; hut in truth he was hardly less 
mistaken as to the disposition of the Kiiglish. “It may 
he asked,” he said, “how money sliall he found to carry 
ns through the least part of this. In good faith every 
man will give it, I ho[)e, from his children upon such an 
extremity as tliis, when no less, verily, than all wc have 
comes thus to the stake. In a word wc are, God be 
praised, rich and able, and in this case, it may justly be 
said, Suhm jinjiiili suprciim /c.r, and the king must not 
want our subslauce for the preservation of tho whole.” 

Tlie autumn of 1G3S was spent in fruitless negotia¬ 
tions with the stubborn Covenantei's. Twice in the 
third quarter of that year was Hamilton despatched to 
Edinburgli as the King’s commissioner with instruc¬ 
tions to spare no efforts to bring back the Scottish 
malcontents to the allegiance without war. His second 
visit la-sted till the end of November, when, after a 
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vuia altem|)t to control the clecisions of the C'lmrch 

As6em}>ly, then in session, he cleelatnl it ilissoh eil in the 

King’s name, an«l retunieil to Knglan<l to report tlic ijttei 

defeat of his umlerlaking. F^ulv in 1031) it heeamo 

evident that war w;ls unavoiilahle. On .laimai\- ITtli 

% 

the Cormnittec of the Privy (.’onncil on Scotch Ali'aiis 
reconjinendetl the King to select from the traiiud haii'ls 
a force of thii-ty thoiisuinl men. It was arrange<l tliat he 
shonhl go to Vork in April to treat or light as iwcasion 
might serve, and that Newcastle and Hull shonhl he 
plac<-<l hi a condition of defence. Arms and mnnitioius 
of war were hroneht o\er from the Continent, in lariic 
ipiaiifities. The army which aelnally took the tield hdl 
consicierahly sliort of the nnmher recommended, hut, 
given etlieiencv and c;ipahle loaders, it ought to have 
hcen a mat«h even for the hotter trained soldiery of 
the Scots, who, acconling to C’lareinlon, liad not yet 
mustered mure than three thou.sund strong. Charles’s 
forces con.sisteil all t<}hl of nearly twenty thou'^and 
men. Cavalry to the numher of si.v tliousand ami 
about an ctpud strength of foot eomposed the main 
body of the army with which he marched northwards in 
the summer of 1G3‘J. Jhit besides these Lonl Lltidsey 
wa.s to bring two tliousand men from Lincolnshire; 
Lord Ouinburlaiul was to hold Carlisle with a force of 
eight hundreil, of whom three humlred were Iiisli levies 
supplied by Wentworth, ami Hamilton was to cllect a 
diversion by landing at Aberdeen at the head of a little 
army of five thousand men. 

The opportunity for executing this last mananivro 
never nro.so—if indeed the Mnrtpiis ever attempted to seek 
it; while as to the invading land-force, after advancing a 
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few mill's to till' noi til of Berwiek, ami lituling itself there 
eoiifnmti'il with a Scottish arm}’ of much inferior strength, 
hnt so uitfnlly ilisposeil hy their commander Leslie as 
to appear much stronger than they wore, it heat an in- 
gh>rious retreat. So gnitnitously disgniceful, ituleed, was 
this sudden retirement of the Knglisli foiees that oven 
the whole comhiiialiou of causes to which it has heen re- 
feired .seems harelv .sullicieiit to account for it. There is 
no ilouht, howevei-, that the army was mi.sendily 
handled, that its leaders were at loggerheads with each 
other, that its .soldiers were ill-trained and ill-di.scipliued, 
and very many of its oflieers ill-uHected to the cause for 
which they had heen stmimoned to light. Lord Holland, 
who commanded the cavalry, seems to have heen wholly 
incompetent, and to have heen thrust into his post by 
the favour of tlie l^hieen. l,ord Arundel, the nominal 
generalissimo, was a more figiire-lioad. Lord Essex, tlic 
only one of the throe wlio liad liaJ any experience of 
actual warfare, held only a secondary command. The King 
had .summoned all tlic nobility of the kingdom to a.ssist 
him according to the service of their tenures, ami a 
certain numher of them obeyed ; hnt the only cn'cct of 
this step was to surround liimself with a body of mag¬ 
nates, many of wliom liad already been won over by the 
indefatigably negotiating Scots, and most of whom pi'ob- 
ably were much more ready to recommend compro¬ 
mise tlian to tirge hostilities. The forward inarch from 
Berwick displayed a pitiable lack of military conduct. 
On a terrihly liot day in •Tune—“ by the testimony of all 
men,” says Clarendon, ‘Mhc hottest that was known”— 
Holland jiasscdthc border at the hciid of three thousand 
hoi'se and two tliousand foob with a fit train of artillery, 
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and tnai'cdieil ton or twelve miles into Scotland to l)nnse 
Hill. Owing to llio i-.vccssive heat, to some eriur in 
the orders, and some accidents of the night that letardeti 
them, the foot were consiilerahly outmareheil h\ the 
cavalry, so that when the enemy first apjieared in \ iew, 
the infantry and artillery were thri-e or fovir miles 
behind. Holland, it is believed, Jiiight have waited for 
them to come U|» without any fear of having to sustain an 
attack in the meantime, or he might, it has even been 
mainUiined, have s;4fel}' enough engaged the enemy as he 
Wiis ; but for some mtexplaijied leasoii he beat a hasty 
retreat, rejoined his infantry, and with them fell back 
again on the King’.s camj) at Ik rwitk. 'I’he ojdy known 
parallel to his inovcinents of that day is to be sought 
i]i that di.stich of the iiurserv which record.s the achieve- 
meiits of an unnamed Duke of York. 

'i’he Scotti.sh leaders, wliose tactics niilitarj’ and civil 
throughout these events uie beytuxl all pudse, im¬ 
mediately reverted to pacific rliplomney. Arumlel, 
Kssex, and Holland were at once addressed hy them in 
conciliatory letters, and the ministers and coui tiers of 
the King at iierwick were industriously jilie<l with uinic- 
able rc[)rcsent;itionR. The.^e, and some opporlmic mili¬ 
tary demonstnitions within sight of the royal cam]>, 
uccomjdi.slicMl the dcsire<l object. The tmbappy C'liarles 
had inrlee<l no choice in the matter. Surrounded by 
nobles inditierent or oven adverse to the undertaking in 
which bo was engaged, by ministers ami genenils anxious 
to be <jult of it on any teiTiis, and by soldiers witli 
little stonuicli for fighting, he bad no choice but to sub¬ 
mit, and the so-called Pacification was hastily patched 
up. An agreement was made—“if that,” as Clarendon 
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s.iys, “lati l»c cjilloil ati ajiicciiR’iit in wliicli noboily 
nie.int what utlnT-s hclicwtl he <Ii*l”--that hotli aiinies 
were tu he dishatuleil. ami an Act of Ohlivion jtasscil, 
that tlie Kitii's foils ami castles were to be rcstoreil, ami 
an Assenil)ly ami a l*atlianient callcil for a full settle¬ 
ment of tlie ilisjMito. The dishamlment of the royal 
forces was iioniinall}' not totake place until all the terms 
of the treaty had been carried nut, but the shrewil Scots 
most likely knew well enougli that facts would loose more 
than words could bind. As a matter of fact the King’s 
ai iiiy was disbanded almost immediately. Tlie Scots, on 
the other harul, were in no hurry to ilismiss their forco.s, 
and on various pleas, among others that the royal garri¬ 
sons ought to have been, but were not, withdrawn from 
nerwick and I'arlisle under the treaty, contriveil, in fact, 
to kee)) on foot as much of their army as they tlumglit 
tit until the renewal of hostilities. And no sooner were 
their leadei-s arrived in Kdinburgh than they put forth 
a protestation sliowing plainly tliat they had not abated 
one jot of the demands to which the King had refused 
to li.sten, and which he had been at the pains and cost of 
collecting an army to resi.st. Tlie I’acitication, to (juote 
a di.sgusted contemporary critic, wa.s indeed “a wonder¬ 
ful atonement.” Charles must have perceived, even be¬ 
fore ho reached London, that his rebellious Scotch suli- 
jeets liad befooled his comiuisstonei's and himself in the 
negotiation of the treaty as thoroughly as they had out¬ 
witted his generals in the Held. 
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Stunc; ))}• these defeats :iimI humiliations, Charles turned 
at Iasi for counsel to the r>ne suprtunely able man of lii.s 
party. He wrote to Wentworth .summoning him to 
Kngland, hut hidding liim he .sure to coneeul the eaii.se. 
He wished, he said, t«> consult him on some military 
projects, hut lie added, “I have much more, and indeed, 
too much to desire your counsel ami attemianee foi‘ some 
time, which I think not lit to c.vprc.ss hy loltei' more 
tliaii thi.s — the Scottish Cr)venant spreads loo far.” 
W’entworth at once replictl with an assurance of his 
readiness to serve his muster, llis fooC he .said, should 
have heen in the stirrup that very morning, hut that 
powers were requirerl from his Majesty to enuhle him to 
arrange for the administi'ution of Ireland during his 
ahscnce. He complained, too, of )amenc.s.s in his knee, 
“a remainder of his last year’s gout,” and his malady is 
said, indeed, to have become so much aggravated as to 
have caused him apprelicnsion of losing the use of his 
liinh.s. It was not till the middle of November that ho 
was able to obey the King's summons ; and oven then ho 
set forth in the midst of so shurj) an attack of gout us 
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would have dotened any man of less fortitude from 
imdertakinjf the journey, and as did in fact prostrate 
him at C’liestcr, and detain liiin tlicre some ilays unable 
to move forward on his road to London. 

The King had good reason to solicit his counsels, 
llis advice to his master with rcsjiect to Scotch afl'aii-s 
had been almost invariably jmlicious, and Charles’s mis¬ 
fortunes had been <lue in nearly every case to disregard¬ 
ing it. Xor had the Lord Lejmty’s services been confined 
to advice alone. Ireland, formerly the most turbulent 
and ill-governed part of his Majesty’s dominions,— 
li eland, uhich, in a<ldition to its oixlinarv elements 
of disorder, contained no fewer than si.vty thojisand 
Scotch settlci-s, all of them po.ssible, many of tliem prob- 
able synipathisejs with their N«>rth Hritish brethren, 
—had been firmly hehl down. The Lord Deputy had 
promptly (luellcd all disorder at its first appoai-ance, and 
had not otdy ju’eveiitcnl the Irish Scots from assisting 
thoii countrymen, but had compelled them to abjure the 
Covenant. Much of this, too, was eti’ected less by de¬ 
monstrations of material strength than by the ascendency 
of personal character; and Ireland, which in the Iiauds 
of a weaker man would have required an addition to its 
military garrison to insure its tranquillity, had acUially 
sui)plied a contingent—small, indeed, but probably the 
only oUcctivo troojis among them—to the King's forces on 
the Scottish border. The Lord Dejuity, indeed, liad a 
high opinion of the military cjipacities of Ireland under 
his governance. He held, and, as it proved, to Ins cost, 
that the island Avas exceptionally fitted to become the 
training-ground of an army, and liad boasted on a pro* 
A ious occasion that if the proj>er measures Avere taken to 
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recruit an<l drill soldici-a in Ireland, his Majesty might 
be kei)t in a iiemianent state of preparedne.ss to tike the 
fiehl anywhere in Kurope at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand men. 

The time hail now come for him to receive the lonir- 
sought recognition of his services. In January, IGIO, he 
was created Earl of Strallord, invested with the Older of 
the Garter, and in place of the title of Lonl I)eputy of 
Ireland received that of Lord Lieutenant, which lunl re¬ 
mained in abeyance since—aiul the omen was a .sinister 
one -the Irish administr.ilion of Elizabeth’s Eirl of 
Essex. To hi.s earldom was also adile<l, at his re<{ue.-:t, 
the Ihirony of Eaby—a pcenigc whic h the head of the 
Vane family, no frieml as it was of the nmv earl, had 
long looked to see revived in his own pei-son. M'hat 
moti\e he may have had in soliciting this particular 
honour it is dlHicult to say, but it seems lianlly possible 
that a man <>l his serious tcmi>er could have been actuated 
by the wanton malice which Clarendon impute.s to him. 
“lie would necfls,” sa^'s the historian of the Hebellion 
(i. 2CG), “in that patent, have a new creation of a 
baiony, and was ma«le liaron of Haby, a lioitso belonging 
to Sir lleniy Vane, and an lionour ho made account 
should belong to himself, which M*a-s an act of the most 
unneces.sary provocation (though lie contemned the man 
with marvellous scorn) that I have known, and I beliovo 
wa.s the chief occasion of the lo.ss of his hciul.” There 
is no doubt tluit it greatly oxas|H;rated the Iiostility of 
Sir Henry Vane, whom he ha<l originally provoked 
by op[>o.siiig his jiromotion to the Sccretary.slnp of State 
in the room of Coke, and that, as later incidents testify, 
the feud thus aggravated did play nii important part 
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iti iti'^unn;^ the fataJ issue of his trial. Strafford, 
houevei', had many other enemies at (.‘ourt licsidcs Sir 
Heiiiy \ ane. llollajid “ <-ould not forget a sluii |), 
sudden saung of liis ’ ( M cannot,” adds Clarendon 
iiuaintly, “ call it counsel or advice,” hut even as a mere 
suggestion it would he olfensive) “ that the king would 
do well to cut otV his (Holland's) head." Essex, who had 
heeii a frieml of the late Lord C’lanricardo, was, “ naUir- 
ally enough tlisinclined to his person, his power, and his 
parts.” Ilamilto!!, again, regarde<l him with <listrust, if 
not with dislike, ami lastly, says Clarendon, “ho had 
an enemy more terrihle than all the others, and like 
to he the more fatal — the whole Scottish nation, pro- 
vokoil hy the ileclaration he had procured of Ireland ” 
(the al)juration of the Covenant) “and some higli 
cari’iage and expression.s of his against them in that 
kingdom. So that he had reason to expect as hard 
mciisures from such popular councils as he s:iw were like 
to he in reque.st, as all tliese disadvantages would create 
towar<ls him. And yet, no douht, his conlidcnce was so 
great in himself and in the form of justice (which ho 
coulil not suspect would )>c so totally confounded) that 
he never apprelicmle*! a greater censure than a sccpiestra- 
tioii from all pulilic employment in which, it is probable, 
he had almmlant satiety; and this confi^lenec could not 
iiavc proceeded (considering the fvill knowledge he had 
of his own judges) but from a proportionate stock of, 
and sjitisfactiou in, hi.s own innocence.” 

'I'wo of Strafford’s enemies—Vane and Hamilton- 
formed members with him of that juiirh, as Clarendon 
culls it, or interior cominittoo of the Privy Council, 
which was the germ of the modern Cabinet^ the othei's 
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being Liiiul iind W imlcbank, Cottington as Chancellor of 
the Kxdieqner, Juxon ‘dor his place as being Lord 
High Trojisurer,” and the Birl of Noitlminbcrland “ for 
ornament” This council bad soon to take a inunu ntous 
resolution. They, or the leading spirits ainnng them, 
were in favour of a renewal of the war with Sc()tl:ind, 


and as the only expedient open to them for furnishing 
themselves with its .sinews, they ailviscd tlie summoning 
of a new Parliament The misgivings, however, with 
which they tendered the advice appear eleurly enough in 
the resolution sulisequently voted by them “ to as.‘>ist the 
king in e.xtraordinary ways, if the 1‘arliament should 
I)rove j)ecvish and refuse su)»plios." Stnitlord lu'adeil 
the list with the magnificent contrilmtion of .£ 20 , 00 i>, 
ami, with the hoj^e, abunilnntly well-foumlcd as it turned 
out, of creating a good exaiiqdc for tlie C’ommons of 
ktigland, he advised that an Irish Parliament should 


also he summoned to assist in relieving the neees-sities of 
the King. This advice, as wo may imagine, was eagerly 
asseiiteil to l)y Lis sorcly-einbarra.ssi-cl sovereign, and 
StraflonI quitted London early in 1040 to afteinl the 
opening of the Irish Parliament on March ICth in 
Dublin. 


^Ve have now, however, readied a j>oriod in his 
life in which his state of health—always a some¬ 
what important facUir in determining his actions — 
liegan to nssiiinc a well-nigh paramount inllucnce over 
tlicir COUI-8C. Henceforth, until the close of his career, 
it becomes impossible to siiy c.xactly what might have 
liupponed to him, to Ids royal mastor, or to tbo history 
of Lngland, had Strafl'ord’s frame been able to bear up as 
stoutly a.s in earlier days against the cruel maladies 
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wliich ulways jncssdl so heavily on liiju. For the enemy 
was now gaining grouml u|»i»n him «laily : aiul at the xciy 
crisis of t’h:nics's fortnnes, wlicn it wivs of the fust 
moment to him that the one man who could retrieve 
tliem should retain full possession of his faculties, we 
find this man laid prostrate, his activity pandysed, his 
judgment i)rol>aMy clouded--nay, every power of liis 
mind and bo«ly in all likclihoo<l weakened, s;ive only Ids 
imlondtahle will. 

StralVord was not destined to reach Dublin in time 
for the opening of the Parliament. He liad hnnied on 
hoanl sidp at Beaumaris withoiit waiting for a fair wind, 
so great was Ids fear lest he ndght fin*l himself lai«l up 
ashore with the fresh paroxysm of the disease which he 
felt ai)proathing. He was late for the opening of the 
session, hut Ids iwcseneo was not needed. So complete 
was the ascomleney of tlic great Lord Lieutenant that, 
he might almost have imitated that Spanish ruler of the 
Netherlands wlu) sent his walking-eanc to rciiroscnt him 
in the Chair of State ami preside over tlic deliberations 
of the Flemish burghers. The zeal of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment surpassed Ids most .sanguine expectations, ami, now 
that ho had at hi.st ohtaincil the vi.sible proofs of royal 
favour wld'Oi ho hail been so long seeking, was probably 
stimulated by hopes of recommendation to the goodwill 
of the King. Having unanimously voted four subsidies 
— the sum rotpdred by Charles — the Parliament de¬ 
clared that this was but a very ina<le(iuate oxpi'cssion of 
their zeal, and that Ids IHajesty sboidd have the fee- 
simple of their estates for great occasions. They pro¬ 
ceeded to draw up a formal declaration, in which they 
“ humbly oflerod their pei'sons and estates even to their 
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Utmost ability” for his Iklajesty’s further supply till the 
reduction of the present ilisorders. In the preamble to 
the Bill of Subsidies they declurcd that their present 
warm loyalty arose from a deep sense of the inestimable 
l-wnefits conferred on their country by the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant. Tliey recoante<l his meritorious services to the 
King, and assured his Majesty that all these had been 
remlered “ \rithout the least hurt or grievance to any 
wclI-disf)osed Kubject.” 

Strafford might well be proud of such a resjilt of 
a six years’ rule over the most turbulent and worst- 
aflected part of the King's dominions, and he reciucsted 
tlie English Court to make public tlio loyal declaration 
of the Irish Parliament as an example to the rest of the 
Empire. Having then by extraonlinary exertion levied 
an army of eight thousand men to assist the King in the 
reduction of the Scotch rebellion, he quitted Ireland after 
a stay of a fortnight to attend the oj>ening of the English 
Parliament. Again, however, he Wivs struck down. The 
fatigues of the last few da3'3 had once more brought on 
an acute phase of his complaint; it was aggnivatc*! by 
a stoi-my passage across the Channel, and when the .ship 
touched land Strafford could Imrdly endure the pain of 
being carried ashore. At Chester he lay for some daj's 
extended on a bc<l, unable to bear the slightest motion, 
and probably undergoing almost as much mental torture 
from enforced inaction os physical anguish from the 
paroxysms of his disease. Uis haughty and imperious 
spirit, however, was unturned by suffering. News was 
hero brought to him of the refusal of the county of 
York—his own county, from which ho hod obtained 
unresisting payment of Bhi|>-mouey when midland and 

M 
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eastern England was in revolt against it—to furnish 
two hundred men for the garrison of Berwick. The 
Privy Council were considering what satisfaction they 
should demand of the county magnates who had defied 
their requisition, and from his sick-bed StrafTord wTotc 
indignantly to Windohank expressing his astonishment 
that “ the Council sliould think of any other satisfaction 
than sending for them up and laying them by the 
heels.” 

As soon as he could bear to be moved ho was lifted 
into a litter and conveyed by slow journeys to London. 
Here also Parliament had met before his arrival, and lie 
was probably too ill to take any active part in its de¬ 
liberations. Nor can one readily believe that ho was 
very active in the Council, or at least that he had any 
share in the foolishly precipitate proceedings of the next 
threo weeks. The history of the Short Parliament is 
still more or less obscure, and it is now perhaps not very 
likely to be cleared up; but merely by taking all that is 
know’n into duo consideration, and being careful not to 
attribute too much weight to what is only imputed or 
suspected, it is difficult not to believe that the failure of 
this last attempt at accommodation between the King and 
his peojdo was duo to treachery, and almost as difficult 
not to believe that wo know the author. Tlio induce¬ 
ments to an understanding were too strong, the oppor¬ 
tunity of concluding it was too good, to allow us to think 
that it could possibly have been defeated by anything 
but design. 

Lot us consider for a moment how matters stood. 

There is, in the first place, little doubt that Charles 
himself was sincerely desirous of coming to terms with 
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his Parliament. Scconrlly, there is almost a.s little <loubt 
that a suhstaiitial rnajorit}’ of that Parliament cnter- 
taiiicfl the same desire. In the tliird place, the terms 
pioftered by the King to the Parliament were in prineijile 
ami in their original pre.sentmeut acccjitable, and were, 
according to evidence good on this point at any rate, in a 
fair way to be accepted, when the final rupture took place. 
The immediate cause of this rupture w:u> a sudden rise in 
the King's terms of compromise, as stated by his two repre- 
sonUtives in the House, Sir Henry Vane the elder, then 
Secretary of the Suite, and Sir Eilwanl Herbert It i.s true 
that the jiropo-sal of the Lords to the Commons to grant 
a supply before proceeding to the discussion of grievances 
had already given olTcnce to the Lower House as an en¬ 
croachment u|ion their jurisdiction over finance ; but the 
peers had withdrawn promptly from their jiosition with 
ail ample, almost a humble a|K)Iogy, and there was 
anteceilently, therefore, no reason in the worhl why 
Charles’s offer to the House to release “all his title or 
pretence to ship-money in future, in considenition of a 
grant of twelve subsidies to be spread over a term of 
three yours," should not have been accepted. Most cer- 
taiidy it might, with goodwill on both sides, have fonned 
the basis of an arrangement, and there seems every ground 
for believing that on the side of the House of Commons 
there was goodwill enough. The King had a stronger 
party of friends in that House than he had in the last 
Parliament, and the number of members who, without 
being exactly “king’s men,” wore anxiously desirous of 
accommo<Iating the constitutional quarrel were without 
doubt a majority. ^Vhy, then, did the attempt at accom¬ 
modation fail 1 
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Tlie nan utivo of Clarendon gives an answer which must 
in suhstance he correct. W’c arc not hound to accept 
any of the inferential matter in liis account of tlie affair, 
for lie was himself the leader of the party of coni[)ro- 
misc, and author <*f a resolution whicli, if adoj)ted, would 
liavc settled tlie dispute. Ihit the facts sjicak for them¬ 
selves. flamiidcn, who no douht regarded the King’s 
offer as merely postponing the constitutional (piestjons 
whicli he wishcil to bring to an issue, proposed tlie 
question, “ Whether the House would consent to the 
ju'oposition maile hy tlie king as it was contained in the 
message.” This question would of course have been 
negatived not only by those who objected to the com- 
jiromisc on principle, but by those who thought that the 
King’s terms were too high. Ham|Mlen was followed 
b}' Sergeant Olanville, the Speaker (the House being 
in committee), who urged the grant of the subsidies in a 
sjicech which is said to have produced a great effect at 
the moment. Hampden’s party still insisting on their 
question being juit, Hyde rose and pointed out that to 
“ those who desired to give the king a supply, though 
not in such a proportion, nor it may bo in that manner ” 
the form of the question was unsatisfactory, and ho 
therefore proposed “ to the end that every man might 
frankly give his yes or his no, that the question might 
bo put only upon tlie giving the king a supply ; which, 
if carried in the affirmative, another question might be 
upon the proportion and the manner.” 

It will be seen that even this amended form of the 
question did not put it as favourably for the interests 
of the CrowTi as it might have been put, for while it 
would no doubt have secured the votes of those who 
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desired to give a supply “though not in sucli a propor¬ 
tion, nor it ma}’ be in tliat manner, ” it might have lost 
the votes of those who were not prepured to grant any 
supply except conditionally on the King releasing his 
claim to shi|>money for the future. No doubt the 
proper form of resolution would have been one which, 
while taking note of the royal otter to release this 
claim, and signifying the intention of the House to j»ro- 
cced at once to the provision of suj)plics, should liave left 
the amount open to fuither consideration. Neverthe¬ 
less the particular formiila j)roposed would have been 
good enough. Clarendon assures us, for its immediate 
puri>o8o of securing the assent of a majojity of the 
House to a course which would at any rate have left 
the door open to an amicable settlement. But it was 
never allowe<l a fair chance; it was ])ractically knocketl 
on the head by the action of the ministers themselves. 
Hyde move<l tliat the question might be put, “ wherc- 
ujwn, for a long time, there was nothing but a confused 
clamour and call—‘ Mr. Ham|>den’s question,’ ‘Mr. Hyde’s 
question,’—the call ap|)eariiig nuicli stronger for the last 
than the former; and it was generally bclicvc<l that the 
ijucstion ha<l been put and carried in the aflirinativc 
. . . if Sir Henry Vane, the Secretary, had not 8too<l up 
and said that as it had always been his custom to deal 
plainly and clearly with that House in all things, so lie 
could not but now assure them that the putting ami 
canying that question could be of no use; for that ho 
was most mire, and had authority to tell them so, that 
if they sliould pass a vote for giving the king a supply, 
if it were not in the pro{K>rtioD a)id manner proposed 
in his Majesty’s message it could uot be accepted 
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by him; atid therefore desired that question might 
be lai»l aside.” Herbert, the Solicitor-Geiierul, spoke to 
the same effect, and no other j>rivy-councillor opposing, 
though, says Clarendon, “ they were much displeased 
with the Secretary’s averment, the business was no more 
pressed ; but it being near five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and everybody weary, the House adjourned.” 

Even now, however, the King’s proposid had not 
been definitely rejected, and conciliatory counsels might 
have prevailed at tlie next sitting. But for some reason 
or other Charles had conceived the idea that the House 
was particularly hostile to him, and would proceed—in 
his opinion, it wo\dd appear, instantly—to pass resolu¬ 
tions adverse to the taxing jwwer; and accordingly on 
the morning of the next day. May 5th, ho, to the surprise 
of almost everybody, dissolved the Parliament The 
mere unwisdom of this step does not make Clarendon’s 
explanation of it inadmissible; but its extraordinary 
l>rccipitancy remains a mystery to this day. Clarendon’s 
account is that Vane and Herbert had “made a worse 
representation of the humour and afTcction of the House 
than it deserved, and undertook to know tliat if they 
came together again they wo\ild pass such a vote against 
ship-money as would blast that revenue and other 
branches of the receipt, which othci's believed they 
would not have had the confidence to have attempted, 
and very few that they would have had the credit to 
have compassed.” And he adds that “what followed 
in the next Parliament within less than a year made it 
believed that Sir Henry Vane acted that part maliciously 
and to bring all into confusion, he being kuow’n to have 
au implacable hatred against the Earl of Strafford, Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, whose destruction was then uj>on the 
an\iL” That would explain Vane’s eageniess to get 
Parliament dissolved; but Charles's hurry to dissolve 
it, with the question of supply still under discussion, and 
no sign—certainly no decisive sign—that the House was 
in an tinpclding mood, remains as inexplicable as ever. 
According to Clarendon, “ when ho was better infonuod 
of the temper and duty of the House of Commons, and 
that they had voted a sup})ly if Sir Henry Vane hail 
not hindered it by so positive u declaration that his 
Majesty would refuse it,” he was heartily sorry for what 
he had done, and angrily denied that he had given any 
such authority. The one thing which seems to bo cer¬ 
tain in the matter is tliat >Straftord had no share in 
advising the dissolution. 

Charles had now to appeal to individual loyalty for 
the wherewithal to renew the war. His appeal was not 
unsuccessful. Strafford immediately set the example of 
liberality by contributing a sum of X20,000. Other 
lords of the council and “ private gentlemen about the 
city ” followed, and in three weeks’ time no less a sum 
than X300,000 was |)Ourcd into the Exchequer to be 
paid out a.s his Majesty should direct. An army w’os 
raised with all 6i>eed, and placed under the command 
of the Earl of Northumberland, Essex being passed over, 
and Strafford, though designed by the King, accoixling to 
Clarendon, for the command in chief, having declined it 
with the patriotic object, says the sjime authority, of 
attaching Northumberland more firmly to the royal 
interest by giving him the preference. Conway was 
made general of the cavalry. 

I shall pass briefly over the story of this short and 
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disastrovis campaigiL Ill-hcalth, ill-luck, and incapacity 
among the connnamlers contributed in almost equal 
degrees to the untoward residt. Northumberland was 
stricken with dangerous sickness almost before the army 
was well on the march, and, the physicians desj)ainng 
of his life, or anticipating for him at best a tedious 
recovery, ho begged the King to tiansfer his command. 
Charles sent for Straftbrd from Ireland, where lie was 
then busy organising his contingent raised in that country 
to efiect a diversion in Scotland ; and Strafford at once 
responded to the summons. He, however, was but just 
recovered from his last attack, and before he could reach 
Conway on the border, whither he had been despatched 
with the view of aiTcsting the Scottish advance with the 
first troops of hoi'se and foot which hail been levied, the 
disgraceful rout of Nowburn had occurred. Strafford, 
though then undergoing agonies, had indeed written 
from York enjoining Conway at all costs to prevent the 
Scots from crossing the Tyne at Hexham, where that 
movement seemed imminent; but neither the general’s 
disjiosition nor the quality of the troops was adequate to 
the occasion. The Scottish army drove them hack, and 
Newcastle having become untenable Conway retreated in 
disorder with his forces to Durham. Here they were at 
last joined by Strafford, “bringing with him a body 
much broken with liis late sickness, which was not clearly 
sliaken off, and a mind and temper confessing the dregs 
of it, which, being marvellonsly provoked and intlaraed 
with indignation at the late dishonour, rendered him less 
gracious, that is, less inclined to make liimself so, to the 
officers upon his fii^st entr.ance into Ids charge; it may 
be, in tliat disorder, uot quickly discoruiug to whom 
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kindness and respect was justly «luc.” These faults of 
temper and demeanour were eagerly seized U|>on by his 
enemies, and in a short time the army “was more in¬ 
flamed against him than against the enemy.” A victor)’ or 
two, however, would doubtless have changed all this; 
and liad Stratford’s physical powers been M*hat they once 
were, it is po.ssible that the war might have had another 
issue, or that Charles at any rate might have got better 
terms for himself. Even after the opening of the 
negotiations which immediately followed, he succeeded 
in scoring the one loyalist gain of the war. An attack 
organised by him upon the enemy’s (juarters was entirely 
successful The detachment sent by him defeated a large 
body of the enemy, and took all the officers prisonei-s, 
Charles, however, was afraid to resume hostilities in 
any general and vigorous fashion. Yielding to the out¬ 
cry aroused by this military inana'uvre he commaiulcd 
Strafford to desist from further hostilities, and affairs ran 
their fated course to the assembling of the Council of 
Peers at York, to the conclusion of the armistice at 
Ripon on ruinous financial terms for the royal Treasury, 
and finally to the King’s summons of what was destined 
to the perpetual remembrance of history as the I.<ong 
Parliament. It was convoked for the 3nl November 
following, and Strafford knew well what it ha<l in store 
for him. He kiiew that to go to Westminster was to place 
himself in the hands of his implacable enemies, and 
that he could lictter servo his master, both in council 
and, w'hat ho doubtless thought more likely to become 
necessary, in the camp, by returning to his scat of pow’er 
in Ireland. Tie 8|K)ko in this sense to the King. 
Cliarles replied that he was unable to spare him from 
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cstminster, but that “as he was King of Englaiul he 
was able to secure him from any danger, and that the 
Parliament should not toucli a hair of his head.” 

Strafibrd obeyed. The Houses met on Novem¬ 
ber 3rd, ai»d by the Clh Pym had proposed and 
carried a motion for a committee to inquire into tlie 
complaints of the King’s subjects in Ireland. The 
portent of this was obvious, and Strafford’s friends 
anxiously pressed him to return to Ireland, or at any 
rate not to adventure liimself in Parliament. His only 
answer was to take post to London and press onward 
with all possible speed. Ho reached the capital on the 
10th, rested from his fatigue on the morning of the 
11th, and at tlircc in tho afternoon went down to the 
House of Lonls. He arrived there at tho very moment 
when the blow of the enemy full. He had hardly taken— 
according to some accounts he had not taken—his seat 
when Pym, at tho head of a deputation of the Commons, 
presented himself at the bar of the House, and having 
road a resolution of tlio Commons directing his impeach¬ 
ment, prayed their Lordships to commit liim at once to 
prison. Strafford, with a “ proud glooming counten¬ 
ance, was making towards his place, ■when a clamour of 
voices arose “bidding him void tho House.” Hardly 
was the leave to bo heard in his place—the barest light 
of an accused accorded him. Grudgingly permitted to 
address tho House, however, he pleaded forcibly for his 
libel ty, ponding tho formulation of detailed charges 
against him, and prayed the Lords to consider what 
mischief they miglit bring on themselves if, upon a 
mere general accusation without the mentiou of any 
one crime, a peer of tho realm might be committed to 
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prison, and so deprived of his place in that House where 
he was summoned by the King's writ to assist in their 
counsels. Strafford then withdrew, and the Lords after 
verj’ short debate resolved to commit him to the custody 
of Black Rod. He was recalled to the bar, where at 
first he stood erect, but was commanded, accortling to 
the practice of the House on such occasions, to kneel. 
The order of the Lords was read to him by the Lord 
Keeper from the woolsack. He left the House in charge 
of the usher, and passed the night at the house of liis 
custodian, whence he was shortly afterwards conveyed 
to the Tower. 


CnAPTEH XIV 


IMPEACH^lKNT 

1640-1641 

The hand of tlio Parliament now began to fall heavily on 
the chief partisans of prerogative. On Decciubcr 18th 
Laud was arrested ami lodged in the Tower on a like 
charge of high treason. An accusation was preparing 
against binch and V imlcbank when, by the connivance 
probably of some of their ])arliamentarian friends, they 
fled the country. Sir George Radclillb of the Irish 
Privy Council, Straflbrds confidential secretary, after¬ 
wards to bo the editor of his letters and despatches, 
arrived early in December from Ireland, and was im¬ 
mediately committcil to close imprisonment in the Gate¬ 
house. Christopher 'Wandesford, another of the most 
trusted of the Lord Lieutenant’s counsellors, would in 
all i)robability have been brought to trial for his share 
in .StrafTord’s Irish administration, but the shock of his 
chief’s arrest proved fatal to him. Ho fainted on re- 
ceiving the news, and the next day he was dead. 

It was not till after the lapse of nearly three months 
that the accusation against Strafford was completed. 
Nine articles of impeachment had been presented by the 
Commons a few days after his arrest, but the committee 
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appointed to prepare the charges fonnd delations ponring 
in upon them from all si<les, and tlie number of the 
articles grew to ninety-eight. On January 30th he 
was summoned to the House of Lords to hear them read. 
“He came from the Tower by water,’’ say.s Baillie, the 
Covenanter,“ with a guard of musketeei's, the world won¬ 
dering, and at liis going out an<l coming in shouting aiul 
cursing liiin to his face.” For a while he knelt at the 
bar, but he was soon dirccte«l to seat himself. The in¬ 
dulgence was needed, for the articles took three liours 
to read. Strafford asked for a nmiith to prepare his 
reply, but he was at first only allowed from that »hiy 
(Saturday) until the Monday after. On the latter day, 
however, lie wtts confined to his bed by an attack of 
gout, and the time for answering was cxtcndeil until 
the following Wednesday fortnight As a matter of 
fact it was on that day three weeks, February 
24th, tliat his answer was, as was usual, in writing, 
forwarded to the House of Peers. There it was read 
aloud. 

It now only remained for the Commons to fi.x the 
day, place, and manner of the trial, but these two latter 
points, the last cs|>ccially, wore not settled without long 
and close debate. It was suggested that the jirocecdings 
should take place in the Upper House itself, hut the 
space available in that chamber for accusers, witnesses, 
judges, and spectators would have been manifestly much 
too small, and that idcii was accordingly abandoned. 
Tlicn it was considered whether the prosecutors should 
l>o chosen from the Council or from the Commons, 
wliother the bishops should Iiave voices in the trial, and 
whether peers created since the date of the impeach- 
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menb slionlrl l)e allowe<l to sit as judges. The first of 
tliesc questions was promptly decided by the Commons 
in tlieir own favour. They co\dd hardly be expected to 
believe that Stratl'ord’s own colleagues would conduct 
the proceedings against him with sufficient energy and 
goodwill, and they resolved that the committee of the 
Commons which had jnepared the charge against him 
should form the inauagei's of the impeachment The 
(jucstion as to the participation of the bishops in the 
trial was piopcrly one for the Ujipcr House itself, 
whitlicr it was accordingly referred, and where it was 
settled by the bishops, on the motion of the Ifishop of 
Lincoln, voluntarily renouncing their right to ait 
They urged several r&isons for the renunciation, but the 
only one, apparently, which was really relied on was the 
old canonical rule, Claicus tion dchet inferesse. sanguini. 
The cjncstion, however, as to the peers appointed since 
the commencomont of the proceedings was one which 
the Commons were not prepared to trust wholly to the 
decision of the Lonls, and they passed a resolution 
demanding that no such peer should sit as a judge. 
Some of the now creations, following the example of 
the bishops, voluntarily disclaimed jurisdiction, but those 
wlio insisted on their right were ultimately allowed to 
exorcise it unchallenged by cither House. A final but 
difficult question remained to bo determined on a point 
of etiquette, which was whether the Commons should 
sit covered or uncovered at the trial. After a good 
deal of debate it was agreed that the more deferential 
form should be adopted. Westminster Hall was ap¬ 
pointed for the place of trial, and was fitted up with 
scats for the reception of the whole House of Commons, 
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togethenvith their Speaker. At the back of the throne 
an alcove was constmcte<l, from the recesses of which 
the King and otlier members could witness the pro¬ 
ceedings unobserve<l. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of March 22nd 
Lord Strafford, under a guard of one hundred soldiers, 
wa.s conveyed by water from the Tower to Westminster 
Hall, and presented himself at their Lor«lship.s’ bar, where, 
having nia<le due obeisiince, he remained standing while 
the charges against him Averc read out Ho had through¬ 
out expressed the highc.st confidence in his accjuittal, and 
it must be a<lmitte4l that much of the matter of accusa¬ 
tion brought against him Avas of a nature to justif}' the 
belief. The hand of the {xirtisan AA'a.s much more notice¬ 
able in the articles than that of the hiAvycr, and the 
pur|>oso of exciting prejudice against the j)risoncr a|v 
|K;ared far more conspicuously than that of bringing 
home to him definitely treasonable acts. Clarendon 
says of the indictment that it Avas one in Avhich (1) "all 
the hasty or proud exprc.ssions or Avonls he ha<l uttered 
at any time since he aa'os fii-st made PriA'y-Councillor; 
(2) all the acts of pa.ssion or |K)Aver that he had exercised 
in \orkshiro from the time that he avos fii'st president 
there; (3) his engaging himself in projects in Ireland, os 
the solo making of flax and selling tobacco in that king¬ 
dom ; (4) his billeting of soldiers and exercising of 
martial law there; (5) his oxtniordinary Avay of pro¬ 
ceeding against the Lord Mountnorris and the Lord 
Chancellor Loftus; (6) his assuming a jwAver of judica¬ 
ture at the Council-table to determine private interests 
and matters of inheritance; (7) some vigorous and extra¬ 
judicial determinations in cases of plantations; (8) some 
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lii-ili (lisconrses at his Council-table in Irclaml; (9) some 
casual ami light discourses at his own table and at j)ublic 
meetings; and (10) lastly, some words spoken in secret 
council in this kingdom, after the dissolution of the last 
rarliamcnt,—were mged and pressed against him to make 
good the general charge of an cndcjivour to overthrow 
the fundamental government of the kingdom, and to 
introduce an arbitniry power.” 

Some of these charges—such, for instance, as (1), (8), 
ami (9)—bear on the face of tlicm a presumption of 
frivolity. It would be going too far to say, of course, that 
a valid charge of high treason could not be founded on 
mere spoken words, but it is, to say the least of it, ex¬ 
tremely improbable that “hasty and proud expressions,” 
“casual and light discourses,” uttered some of them in 
private, or even “high discourses” delivered at the 
Council-table in Ireland, could avail to substantiate such 
a charge. Words sjxjkcn in secret council in this king¬ 
dom. (10), or, ill other words, advice given to the sovereign 
after a dissolution of Parliament, stood of course on a 
difTerent footing. Such words arc in tiiith acts, and acts 
of a most important kind ; and it will bo seen that this 
head of charge was greatly relied on in the subsequent 
proceedings. And of course “acts of jiassion or power,” 
etc., might or might not amount to a high trciison 
according to their import and effect Thus, while 
Straflords treatment of individuals, his undue ex¬ 
tensions of judicial authority, and W’hatovcr wrong 
these acts might inflict on the subject, could hardly 
bo wrested to an offence against the Crown,—on the 
other hand, the billeting of soldiers and exercising 
of martial law wore acts which might bo represented 
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not only technically ami by statute, but in some cases 
(though not, I think, in Straflbrd’s) moi'ally ami sul>- 
stantially as high treason. 

The committee of managers for the Commons, slightly 
altered in iU constitution from that of the original com¬ 
mittee of inquiry, consisted of Pym, Hamjxlen, Whit- 
locke, Stromle, Lor<l Digb)% Oliver .St. Jului, Sir Walter 
Karlo, Sir John Clotworthy, Jcll'rey Palmer, Sergeant 
Maynard, and Olyn, Recorder of London. Of these it 
i.s unnecessary to say that Pym, actuated alike by jniblic 
and pi-ivate hostility to the pri.soncr, was the leading 
spirit. His animu.s was .shown in his mode of ojiening 
the pleadings, in the course of which he a[»plied to 
Straflbrd the melo<lr:imatic <lescription of the “ wickeil 
earl.” Oliver St. John wa.s a Parliamentarian of an 
extreme ty|)C, who luul been practically forcctl upon the 
King a.s Solicitor-General by his party, but who made no 
ilisgiiisc of his “fast and rooted malignity against the 
Govennuent” even after his elevation. Maynard and 
Glyn were able lawyei-s. Of Lord Digby, a son of the 
Earl of Bristol, there will be more to be said presently. 
“So far as the mere procedure went,” says a most com- 
jietent and a thoroughly impartial authority,* “the 
management of Stnifror(r.s impeachment seems to have 
been conspicuously fair. . . . PK'ory fact alleged against 
him was rnailo the subject of proof by witnesses pro¬ 
duced in court, some of whom he successfully cross- 
cxamincil. In some instances also rules of evidence 
were recognised and onforcwl.” The fainiess, however, 
did not extend farther tlian to the obscrvanco of more 

‘ Stephen, lliat. Criminal Law, i. 30. 
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regularity of procedure. The prisoner, a man notori¬ 
ously in wretched health, was kej)! daily on his defence 
from a very early hour in the morning till late in 
the afternoon, and once (JIarch 26th) after a long 
day’s battle he oidy succeeded in obtaining an adjourn¬ 
ment by declaring tliat “he was ready to drop down in 
resj)ect of his much sickness and weakness,” and desirin*' 
their Lordshij)s “ to turn the case inwards and see if in 
their own hearts there were not reason that,, being upon 
his life, his honour, and his children, and all he had, 
he shoultl not be pressed further.” On AjHil 9th he 
succumbed for a time and failed to make his aj)pcaranco, 
whereupon the Court, not satisfied with the evidence of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower that the prisoner avas unable 
to mo\ 0 from his bed, insisted on the testimony of his 
physician and liis servant to the same effect^ and then 
only adjourned with the notification that if the ICiirl avero 
not well enougli to appear on the following day they 
would i>rocecd in his absence. A deputation of the ])eei's 
was further sent to the Toaver to inquire into tlte condition 
of the prisoner, avho assured them that ho avould be pre¬ 
sent the next day, “ even though he should be earned 
by four men ” to the court. The next day, hoavever, ho 
avas sufficiently recovered to attend as usual. The notion 
of Strafford’s “ malingering ” is too ridiculous a one for 
even his bitterest enemy to have entertained, and these 
incident, therefore, must be taken as evidence of the 
fierce animosity aadth av'hich the prosecution aa’as pressed. 

On avliat may be called tlio counts of prejudice in the 
impeachment I do not deem it necessary to daa'ell. On 
all of them Strafford defended himself with readiness 
and spirit; to some of them his defence was, I think, 
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adequate ; b}' none of those wliich he failed to rebut was 
the charge of high treason in any degree suppoiteil 
With the Moiintnorris and Loftus cases, with the case of 
the Galway jur)’, and with the usurpations of jurisdiction 
by the Irish Council, I have already dealt in other parts 
of this volume—and I will only add here that, however 
unreservedly any constitutional lawyer of the present 
day may condemn the conduct of Stnifford in all or any 
of these particulars, 1 believe that no such authority 
unll be foun<l to say that his ofTcnce under these hcails 
would amount, singly or taken together, to the capital 
crime of which he was being impeached. 

On one article, and one only,’ was there ever any 
chance of convicting him, and before the evidence on 
this article was even techniciilly complete the Commons, 
desjiairing of a conviction, had alrc;idy commenced rc.sort 
to that violent and arbitrary mciisurc by which they 
eventmdly com|)asscd their enemy’s destruction. This 
w’as the article that charged Straffonl with having, in Com- 
mittco of the Privy Council, advised the King to employ 

> Hnllain li.oa cxiirofvsod tlic n|iiiiii>u, wliicli Mncaiilay cmlorsca, 
that tli« 15th article, which chargwl Strafford with taxing certain 
towns ill Ireland in an arbitrary way, and raising the sum so Iwicd 
by quartering troojw on the iuliubitants till they |ttid the money, 
n]>])roachc<l more nearly to a charge of lrca.son than any other, 
but 80 C Stephen, Ui*L C'n'wi. Law, i. 363. Ajiart from the question 
whether the statutes apj>calcd to in supjwrt of the contention wer*; 
still in force, it would in fact l>o (what Hullani says it cannot 1>e) 
“ extravagant to assert'' that levying taxes in this manner is con¬ 
structively “levying war u|>oD the king." The abuse of military 
[wwer to the oppression of the subject is, os Sir James Stephen 
justly say.s, “ no more the same thing os an attempt to subvert the 
esUblishcil Govcmnieiit by force than perjury which misleads is the 
same thing as bribery which corrupts a judge.” 
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tlic Irish arni 3 for the subjugation of Englaii.l. “You 
niust,” lie was alleged to ha^c said, “jirosecutc the war 
vigorously; you have an army in Ireland with which 
you may reduce tiiis kingdom." The evidence, liowcver, 
on winch this cliarge was based was such as any judge 
at nUi prhs would have unhesitatingly directed a jury 
to disrcganl. It was both suspect in its origin and in¬ 
conclusive in itself. It j.rococded from one member of 
the committee alone, and that member notoriously at 
ill-will witii the prisoner, and conlirmod by none of liis 
colleagues, nor, assuming it to have been truthful, did 
it support the inference sought to be drawn from it. 
The words were deposed to by Sir Henry Vane alone 
Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxon-all 
iwescnt at the sitting—while recollecting all the rest of 
Straflbrd’s language as rejiorted by Vane, declared on 
oath that they heard nothing about the army in Ireland 
or the threatened reduction of England. Even if 
Straflbrd liad used the words—which lie denied—it was 
pointed out by him with liis usual readiness that the 
committee was then sitting as a Committee for Scotch 
AlTairs, and the Coui t was invited to adopt tlie fair and 
reasonable conclusion that the “war” which was to bo 
prosecuted vigorously was the Scotch war, and that “ tliis 
kingdom which was to be reduced meant the kingdom 
of Scotland. Lastly, and this was doubtless felt by the 
lawyers among the Committee of Managers to be fatal 
to their case, the charge of high treason, as founded 
ujion the alleged utterance of the prisoner, was technic¬ 
ally defective, since it rested upon the evidence of one 

witness alone, the law requiring the evidence of at least 
two. 
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The Commons therefore, now fully satisfic<l that the 
weapon of impeachment was- too blunt to rcHich the 
hciirt of their enemy, seized upon another. On April 
10th a Bill to atUrint Strafford of the crime of which a 
tribunal of liis peers would liave refused to convict him, 
wa.s brought into tlio Lower House, ami then occuned 
an incident of a very remarkable kind. The door of tho 
House having been locked, as for the transjiction of 
business of especial secrecy ami imjiortance, Pym rose 
and producc<l a paper containing Sir Henry Vane’s rough 
notes of the proceedings at tho Committee of Council ut 
which Straffonl wjus alleged to have spoken the treason¬ 
able words. They had been placed in his hands by tho 
younger Vane, ami that high-souled young champion of 
popular riglits was not a.shamcd to stand up and confe.ss 
that ho had illicitly abstracterl them from his father’s 
cabinet, with the keys of which he had been cntru.sted for 
another purpose, and that after a severe struggle in his 
chivalrous bosom between tho conflicting duties of the 
son and the patriot, he had handerl them to Pym. After 
debate it wa.s resolved, at Pyia’s instance, that they should 
be laid before tho Lords in connection with the article, 
that courageous advocate being prepared to argue that 
the tender of them in cviclence under these circumstances 
amounted to the production of tho second witnes.s re¬ 
quired by the law. At most they could only be used, as 
Sir James Stephen observes, to refresh tho memory of 
tho iHjrsou who took them; but Pym’s point was not 
prcs.sed. The charge, however, as further fortified by 
this unworthy piece of testimony, drew an eloquent 
protest from tho prisoner. Ho hud already complained 
of tho use made against him of words spoken to friends 
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in familiar discourse, spoken in one’s cliamber, spoken 
at one’s table, spoken at one’s sick-bed, spoken perliaj)S 
to gain better reason, to give himself more clear light 
and judgment by reasoning, " ami had warned his 
judges that if these things should be strained to take 
away life and honour and all that is desirable, it will bo 
a silcTit world, and a city will become a hermitage.” 
And of tliis new condemnation sought to be drawn 
from his utterances as an adviser of the Crown, he 
said: 

“ Let it once bo admitted that a councillor delivering his 
opinion un<lerati oath of secrecy and faithhdnos.sat the council- 
table cnndulc d cdstc with others, shall, upon his mistaking or 
not knowing of the law, be brought into question, and every 
wonl tliat passeth from him out of a sincere and noble inten¬ 
tion shall be drawn against him for the attainting and con¬ 
victing himself, Ids chihlren, and posterity. After this I do 
not know any wise and noble person of fortune that u])on 
such perilous and unsafe terms would adventure to be coun¬ 
cillor of the king.” 


The 12th of April was fixed for the summing-up of 
the evidence on both sides. Straflbrd, first called upon 
for the defence, addressed the peers in that historic 
speech which ranks foremost both for reasoning and elo- 
(}uenco among the efforts of State prisoners pleading for 
their lives. One by one lie went over the articles of im¬ 
peachment wliich were said to amount to high treason, 
and Iiaving shown in detail that they did not, any of 
them, singly constitute that crime, ho protested earnestly 
against the dangerous doctrine that they could become 
treasonable in their cumulative effect Thence passing 
to the question of the cliargo against him of endeavour- 
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ing to subvert the fiiudumental laws of tl>c king<lom ho 
contended, with, for his own day, undoubted trutli, that 
even this charge, if proved, would not amount to high 
treason. .fVnd against the creation of the evil j>reccdcnt 
of making that to bo treason for the sake of »lestroying a 
political enemy which before was not so, ho delivered 
himself of this dignified and memorable jirotcst. 

“ Uii<ler favour, iny Lonl.s, I do not conceive that there is 
either statute law or common law that hath declared this 
endeavouring to subvert the fundamental laws to ho liigh 
troa-soii. . . . Ami sure it is a very hard thing I shouhl be 
here cpiestioned for my life and honour uiK>n a law that is 
not cxUuit, tliat cannot Iks showed ! There is a rule that I 
have n^ad out of my Lonl Coke, de non niiiMrenUhus tl uon 
existentibus ta/lcin cst ratio. Jei»u ! my LortU, where hath the 
fire lain all this while, bo many huinlretl years together, that 
no smoke Khotihl uii])ear till it hurst forth to con.sume me and 
my children ? Hard it is, and c.xtreine hanl, in my opinion, 
thiit a piuiiHliinent should precede the promulgation of a law, 
that I Hhould ho jnmished by a law Buhsequenl to the act 
done ; I iiio.st humbly beseech your Lonlshijw lake that intu 
consideration. For cerbiinly it were K-ttcr a great deal to 
live under no law but the will of man, and confine ourselves 
in human wis<loiii as well as wc could, and comply with that 
will, than to live under the pmtection of a law iw we think, 
and then a law should be nm<le to puiii.sh us for a crime pre¬ 
cedent to the law. Then, I conceive, no man could be safe 
if that should be admitted.” 

Let them put away from them all tliat sinister subtlety 
of lawyers by which they were being beguiled into 
bloodshed and wrong. 

“ We find that in the primitive time, on the sound and 
plain doctrine of the blessed apostles, men brought in their 
books of curious art and burnt them, ily Lords, it will be 
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likewise (as I Iniiiibly conceive) wisdom and jiiovidence in 
your Loi-<lshi])s, for youi-selves and posteritv, for the whole 
king.loin, to cast from you into the fire these l.loodv and 
mysterious volumes of constructive and arhitrarv measures, 
and ).etake yourselves to the plain letter of the statute that 
tells you where the crime is, that so you may avoid it. And 
Jet us not, my Lords, he ambitious to K* more K-arned in 
these killing arts than our forefathei-s were before us.” 


Tlio peroration of tliis famous sjicech is its most 
famous jiart. It moved all who heard it, oven down to 
the sour Scotch rreshyterian minister Baillie, who how¬ 
ever must needs disfigure the rcconi of In's impressions 
of the scene by coupling with it a vile and demonstrably 
baseless slander on the illustrious prisoner, to which 
Carlyle, usually so careful in his investigations into fact, 
has unfortunately given a sort of half credence.^ 


‘ *'made a speech largo two hours and anc half. . . . And in 

ho end after some lashuess ami fagging ho made such ano 
I athctic oratioii for anc half hour, ns ever eomcdinii did uiKin a stage. 
The matter ami expression were e.xceeding brave; doubtless if ho 
had grace or civil goodness he is a most eloquent man. One passage 
made it most fij.okcii of: his breaking off in weeping and silence 
M bcn he spoke of his finst wife. Some took it for a tnie defect of 
his memory: otliers and the most part for a notable iiart of his 
j liotoric: some that tnio grief and remorse at that remembmiico 
had stopped his moutli. ' The “ remom-.” Baillio goes on to sav 
was at the remembrni.ee that “when his fu^t lady, the Earl of 
Clare 8 sister being with child,” was chiding him for an infidelity. 

he strook heron Die breast whereof shortly .she died.”—Carlyle 
mscc//a,„«(Art. '‘IlainiotheCovenanter"). Unfortunately for tlm 
pmusscandal-monger. Strafford's fir*t wife, who more-over was not 

1 -er L / au ^ Cumberland, was 

nr V 7"^- ^ of l.u sec-ond wife's death are 
neoided by lus secretary. Sir George Itadeliffe. Her death was a 

pc cetly normal c.ase of death in childlK-d. nor is the slightest 
authority for Baillie s calumny anywhere to bo found. 
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“Jly LonU, I hare now your Lordships a j^reat 

deal longer than I ^houhl have done. Were it not for the 
interest of these pledjjes that a s^'iint in licavi-n Ic'ft me, I 
should )xi loth, my I^ords . . . [Here he pause<i for a moment 
overcome hy hi.s emotion, and then leaving the .sentence un¬ 
finished continue<l] . . . ^\'llat I forfeit for my.'^elf it is 
nothing. But I confess that my indiscretion should forfeit for 
them, it wounds me very deeply. Yi>\\ will he jleased to 
pardon my infirmity; something I should have Kiid, hut I sec 
I shall not l>e able, and therefore I will leave it And now, 
iny Loixls, I thank Ornl I have heeii, by Ilis good bleiN*^ing 
towanls mu, taught that the alllictions of the present life are 
not to be compared with that eternal weight of glory that 
shall be revealed heivaftrr. And so, my Ixirds, even so, with 
all liufiiility and with all tranquillity <»f mind, I do sulunit 
myself clearly and freely unto youi* jndgiiieul, wliether that 
righteous judglJieiit shall be to life or death. 7V Dudii 
laiulamu^, U Dominum C4jnfUKmnrP 

TliC managers rcplictl, Pyni in particular with the 
acrimony which ha<I characterised his conduct of the trial 
througliout. He concluded with a signiheant intimation 
to the Peers that the Commons did nr)t inteiul to demand 
judgment—a fonnality necessary to its delivery—on tlic 
impeacljinent. For the time and iiianner of “making it 
appear” to their Lordshij)s that the crimes ami ofl’enccs 
provcfl against the prisoner were high treason, the mana¬ 
gers were, said Pym, to resort to the direction of tlie 
House of Commons, from whom their Lordships woidd 
hear in convenient time. The j)lain Knglish of this was 
that the Commons propo.scd to “make it appwir” that 
Strafford liad committed treason hy special legislation 
declaring him to have l>ccn guilty. It M'a.s, in fact, an 
anticipatory application to politics of that “ one plain 
argument ” of Lord Peter’s, to which Swift was after¬ 
wards to give immortal currency in A 2'ale of a Tuh. It 
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meant that the enemies of the fallen Minister were 
determined to compass by party vote what they saw 
they could not accomplish by judicial decision. Tho 
Bill of Attainder was to be pressed forward with all 
possible speed. 




CHAPTER XV 


ATTAINUEU AND EXKCUTION 

1641 

It may be as well to pause here for a moment to consiacr 
how the case stood between StratVord and bis rarlia- 
mentary opponents. Much ingenuity ba-s it appears to 
me, been wasted in the effort to make out that Straftord s 
offences, though not technically treason, amounted morally 
to that offence. Macaulay, in pursuance of this line of 
argument, takes up Hallam’s remark above noticed, on 
the 15th article of tlio Impeachment, and onlai-ging upon 
what ho calks a certain “ very ridiculous reply to it, 
I,rocec<l8 to summon his ever-ready “every schoolboy on 
an upper fonn ’’ (who is on ibis occasion assisted by 
“every attorney’s clerk”) to demolish the objector by 
informing him that they know, if he does not, “that by 
a fundamental maxim of our polity, the king can do no 
wrong, that every court is bound to suppose his conduct 
and his sentimenU to bo on every occasion such as they 
ought to be; and that no evidence can be received for 
the purpose of setting aside the loyal and salutary pre¬ 
sumption. The Lords, tlicreforo, wore bound to take it 
for granted that the king considered arms which wore 
unlawfully directed against his people as directed agamst 
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his own throne.” To this it.might be remarked that the 
biilli.yit essayist, in quietly slipping the word “unlaw¬ 
fully” into the last sentence, was setting a very bad ex¬ 
ample of controversial tactics to the schoolboy and the 
attorney’s clerk ; but let that pass. The only i>oiiit I core 
to take is this : tliat though these remarks of Macaulay’s 
were a perfectly accurate statement of the case in the year 
1828, after nearly a century and a half of settled constitu¬ 
tional practice, it is beyond the utmost power of Ins 
learning and abilities to establish tiie slightest ground 
for behoving that it represcutc.l, I will not say tlio 
accepted theory of the constitution in 1630-40, but 
even only a theory possessing such pretensions to 
acceittancc tliat a minister who should ignore or defy 
it could be justly held to have done so at his peril. 
Woidd Macaulay or would Hallam have seriously con¬ 
tended that at the time wlicn Strafford performed the 
various acts of government afterwards charged against 
him as treasomablo, he ought to have known that one and 
all of those acts, however advantageous they appeared to 
bo to Uie interests of the jirerogative, however heartily 
the King had assented to them—nay, however earnestly 
he had urged them, were, in contemplation of constitu¬ 
tional law, acts directed against the power and person of 
the sovereign ? Such a tiuestiou seems to me to answer 
Itself. But pcrliaps it was hardly necessary to ask it, 
for Macaulay’s defence of the jwoceedings of 1641 loaves 
those of 1649 defenceless. The standing room of legality 
IS too small to supply a foothold at once for the Pai-- 
liameiit which voted Strafford a traitor and for the 
High Commission which condemned his master to the 
scaffold. If the constitutional doctrine that the King can 
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do no wrong w'us sulficiently well establi>he<l to sharpen 
the axe for the Minister, how are we to explain its failnro 
to save the head of the King 1 One execution or the 
other must have been a juclicial murder. Modern ajolo- 
gists for the Long Parliament cuuuot “have it both 
ways.” 

Nothing is gained by them, it .seems to me, in revising 
to look the facts in the face. StratVord had committed 
no crime for which he legally <lc.scrved ilcath. Put the 
Commons were determined that, by hook or by crook, 
they would have his life, if not by the jmlgrncnt of a 
court, then by their own legislative act. Ilallam seems to 
think that they were right in punishing him irregularly, 
since they could not do so regularly; hut that their 
])uni.shment should have been les.s severe. He suggests 
that they shouhl not have brought in a Pill of Attainder 
against him, but liavc proceeded by the nnlder method of 
a Pill of Pain.s and Penalties. This, I confcs.s, is to me 
an incomj)rehensible position. The Commons evidently 
thought that “stone dc.id hath no fellow,” imd I think they 
were right. I believe that if Strafloul ha«l cscaj)e<l the 
block he would have lived to trouble the jjarliamcntary 
party sorely, if not to have gui«le«l the great stiaigglo 
between monarchy an<l democracy to a did'erent issue. 
Tlic King's short-.sighted folly in permitting his destrm'- 
tion is the mea.sure of hi.s enemies’ justification for com- 
pas-sing it. AVar liad practiadly been declared aliea<ly, 
if diaries could only have perceived it^ ami tlie attain¬ 
der was legitimate enough, in my opinion, as an act of 
war. Wluit makes it ofTciisivc, to mo at any rate, is the 
hypocritical pretence of legality under cover of which it 
was done. A preamble declaring the death of their 
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prisoner to be required, in the opinion of the majority, 
by the interest of the State, would have been unobjec¬ 
tionable. It is the constant apj)eal to legal doctrines and 
legal princijiles by men who were deliberately outstep¬ 
ping all law wlrtch creates disgust 

It was, at any rate, too much for the conscience of one 
staiinch supporter of the popular cause in the House of 
Commons. Tlie Bill of Attainder was read a second 
time on April 14th, and on the motion for the third 
reading Lord Digby, one of the managers, as we have 
seen, of the impeachment rose, and in a speech of re¬ 
freshing honesty declared that he could not vote for the 
Bill. Ho had, he said, only consented to the impeach¬ 
ment on the faitli of the assurance that Straffortl could 
he proved to have advised the King to bring over an 
Irish army to reduce England. Yet so far from the 
charge having been established in the legal way by two 
witnesses. Lord Digby could not consider that it had 
been attested oven by one, since he did not regard oven 
the elder Vane’s evidence on the point as satisfactory. 
Had the charge been proved, it would have been 
“a withe to bind all these other scattered and lessor 
branches, as it were, into a faggot of treason.” But 
without it—though the other oflbiices might represent 
the prisoner as a man no less worthy, perhaps worthier 
to die than many u tmitor, and though they might 
justly direct the House to declare those acts to be treason 
for the future—they did not and could not justify the 
infliction of the punishment for tr&rson before them. 
“God keep me,” exchiimcd Digby, “from giving judg¬ 
ment of death on any man, and of ruin to his innocent 
posterity on a law made h posteriori. Lot the mark be 
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set on the door where the plague is, and then let him 
that will enter die.” And, with that singtilar force and 
clearness which so often surprise us in the speeches 
even of [)oliticians of the second nink at this great period 
of political quickening, he procec<led to pronounce this 
admirably just and discriminating admonition against 
the danger of supplementing the limited jurisdiction of 
the judge by the l>oundless authority of the legislator. 
“I know, Mr. Speaker, there is in Parliament a double 
power of life and death—a judicial j)Ower and a legislative. 
The measure of one is what is legally just; of the other 
what is prudcntially and politically fit for the good ami 
preservation of the whole. Put these two under favour 
arc not to be confounded in judgment. W’c must not 
piece upon want of legality with matter of convenience, 
nor [upon] the defailance of prudential fitness with a 
j)rctonce of legal justice.” 

Finally Digby entreated every man among his 
hearers to purge their hearts clear of all pa.ssions, “ to put 
away from tliem all tlattcries to the people in being the 
8haq)cr against him, hccauso he is odious to them ; ” 
all fears of the people lest by the sparing his blood they 
may be incensed, and with all “such considcnitions as 
that it is not fit for a Parliament that one accused by it 
of treason should escape with his life. ... Of all 
these corruptions of judgment, Mr. Spc:iker,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ I do before God dischai'ge myself to the utter¬ 
most of n>y power. And do with a clear conscience 
wash my hands of this man’s blood by the .solemn pro¬ 
testation that my vote goes not to the taking of the 
Earl of Strafford’s life.” 

Sentiments of this kind are always distasteful to 
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furious partisans, but the fury of a partisan must bo great 
indeed to l)lind liini to the conventional propriety of pro¬ 
fessing approval of them, and of treating their author 
with respect. Passion, however, ran high enough in this 
case to suluncrgc all such considcratituis of dccomm. 
The printing and publisliing of this speech after the Bill 
had passed was pronoiuiccd to be scajululous to the pro¬ 
ceedings of that House. Printer and publisher were 
declared delin(|ucnt. The si)ecch was ordered to bo 
publicly burnt by the common hangman, and the King 
was i)ctitioned to confer no honour or employment on 
Lord Dighy for the future. 

The Bill was read a third time on April 21st by 
a majority of 204 to 50, and sent >ip to the Lords. A 
notificatioj) was added that tho Commons would bo 
ready the next day in Westminster Hall to “give their 
Lordships satisfaction on the matter of law on what had 
passed at the trial ”—in other wonls, to prove that acts 
which it reipiired si)eeial legislation to convert into 
ticasoii, 'uerc treason already. Strafford was again 
hi ought to tho bar; tho Commons again assembled in 
cstminster Hall, and Jlr. Solicitor St. John proceeded 
to broach his famous argument that “in that way of bill, 
private satisfaction to each man’s conscience was suffi¬ 
cient, although no evidence U’as given in at all (!)... 
It is true wo give laws to hares and deer, because they 
aro bc;)sts of chase ; but it was never,” declared St 
John—one almost writes St. Just—“accounted either 
cruelty or foul play to knock foxes and wolves on the 
head as they c<an bo found, because they are beasts of 
prey.” Such was Mr. Solicitor’s notion of “giving their 
Lordships satisfaction on tho matter of law.” 
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But Pym and his j)aity had, as Clarendon says, a 
still better argument to the Lords to |)a>s the Bill—tlie 
argument of intimidation. The names of the minority 
were, by a gross breacli of parliamentary privilege, 
j>lacanlcd about the city mnler the snj)erscnj)tion 
“ Sti'afibrdians or Knemies to their Country.” Popular 
pxssion had begun to nse, and from this «late until the 
fatal day wlien the royal xssent was given to the Bill, it 
continued to ferinenL But for the pi'cssure which it 
was likely to exercise upon the weak will of hi.s mxstcr, 
Stralford would have liad g<x>d reji-sons to think that his 
life was .s;ife. Xo ple»lge of indemnity couhl have been 
fuller and more solemn than the Kinj' Ijad given him. 
On A[)ril 23rd, two days after the Bill jKissed the 
Commons, Charles WTote under his own hand to his 
doomed Minister a.ssuring him “ on the wonl of a king " 
that, though the “ misfortune that harl fallen upon liim ” 
rendered it impossible that he shouhl be employed here¬ 
after in the royal afVairs, he should not “sulTcr in life, 
honour, or fortiine.” “Thi.s,” he added, “is but justice, 
and therefore but a very mcaii rewanl from a ina.ster to 
80 faithful and able a servant as you have shown yourself 
to be. \et it is oa much as I conceive the present time 
will permit, though none shall hinder me from being your 
constant faithful friend, CilAliuis P.” 

Charles’s friendship, however, was always more fatal 
than his enmity, and his next step on his J^linister’s 
behalf undoubtedly contributed to his dcstniction. The 
Earl of Bedford—the most moderate of the popular 
party, ami who had been on that account made Lord 
High Treasurer—had undertaken to the King to ofl'ect 
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an arrangement with tlic Commons and to save Strafi'ord’s 
life. Unfortunately, however, at this juncture Bedford 
died, and Lord Say, the Master of tlie Wards, who aspired 
to fill his j)lacc as Treasurer, succeeded also to his functions 
as Treasurer. By tlic advice of this minister (Clarendon 
suggests maliciously given, but if not, at any rate ineptly 
given), and against the strong representation of Strafford 
who foresaw all tlic danger of the step, the King 
went down to the House of Lords on April 30th in 
person, and summoning the Commons to his iirescnce, 
informed Parliament that he could not consider Stmfford 
to Iiavo been guilty of high treason—taking occasion 
in this connection to deny explicitly and emphatically 
that he Iiad ever purposed to bring over the Iiish army 
into England, or had ever been advised by anybody to 
do so—but that he “could not clear him of misde¬ 
meanour." He desired, therefore, that he should be 
found guilty on the minor only instead of the capital 
charge, adding as an inducement to the course that he 
did not think Strafford “ fit hereafter to serve him or 
the Commonwealth in fmy place of trust; no, not so 
much as to be a high constable." 

This unworthy appeal was, no doubt, well meant on 
the King’s part, but its effect was disastrous. Charles’s 
act was at once declared by the popular party in the 
Commons to bo an unparalleled breach of privilege, 
and unwarrantable intermeddling with legislation then 
actually before Parliament A stormy debate ensued 
after Charles left, and the proposal to discuss his com¬ 
munication was rejected amid loud cries for the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House. That night the agents of “King 
Pym ” were busier than ever in the city, and the next 
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(lay Palace Yard and the ap|iroaches to the House were 
crowded l»y a threatenin;^ mol), who, with cries of 
“Justice! Justice!” pressed upon and hustled those 
peers who were suspected of favouring the accused 
Minister. Lonl Pristol wa.s marked out for special 
insult, his coach being surrottnded by angry rioters, who 
denounced liiiu as an apostite from the cause of Christ, 
and declared that they would sliortly demand justice 
not from hut uj)on him and “his false son, the Lord 
” Thi.s intimidation produced the desired cfl'ect 
on the minds of tlie peers, who wcie also further agitated 
hy rumours of an army plot for SttndVord’.s rescue — a 
story founded mainly if not merely upon an indi.screet 
tnemorial of certain nnlitary oflicers to the King, and 
blown out into monstrous proportions by Pym and the 
popular party. How great tliis eft'ect was may be judged 
not only from ti»c Protcshition or oath of loyalt}’ to the 
Cliurch, the Crown, and the Parliament, which was ex¬ 
citedly taken by both lIouscR, but fronj the circumshmeo 
that ordy forty-five lords out of the eighty who hiul 
attended at the trial were present when the third reading 
of tlic Pill wa-s pnt to their House. Of these forty-five, 
twenty-.six voted in its favour, and nineteen against it; 
and hy this narrow majority it was pa.sscd on the 8th 
of May. 

Would the King assent to it? All now turned upon 
that (]Uc.slion, and it should not have been a doubtful 
one. Every consideration, alike of honour and of in¬ 
terest, dictated a refusal. He was as deeply j)ledged to 
Strafford as one man could l>e to another; he was as 
vitally concerned in saving the life and prolonging the 
service of incomparably his ablest servant as was over 
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any sovercijj^n in tlie case of any ininister ; yet it is 
clear that for some <lays past, prohahly ever since the 
first signs of popular tumult began to manifest them¬ 
selves, he hail been wavering. 

Four (lays before the I!ill passed the Lords, Strafford, 
as is well known, entreated the King to assent to it. There 
is no reason to doubt the absolute sincerity with which, 
at the moment of its concej)tion, the prisoner penned his 
famous letter fiom tlie Tower, That passionate chivalry 
of loy alty, which Inis never animated any human heart 
in etpial intensity since StniDord’s ceased to heaL inspires 
every line. Yet if any one finds it difficult to reconcile 
the mood in which this letter was written witli tliat in 
which the answer was received, he should read the fol¬ 
lowing pathetic passage in the letter: “To saj’, sir, 
that there hath not been a strife in mo were to make 
mo less man than, God knoweth, my infimiitics make 
mo , and to call a destruction npon myself and young 
children (where the intentions of my heart, at least, have 
been innocent of the great offence), may be believed will 
find no easy consent from flesh and blood.” It is easy 
to undetstand that the strife was not over when this 
letter was written; that it was renewed, and with vary- 
iiig foi tunes j and that before the death-warrant was 
signed, the liope of escape from dc«ath and, what was far 
more constantly in his thoughts, the rescue of his children 
from the pecuniary ruin that awaited the issue of a con¬ 
victed felon, began to revive in his heart.' 

* This view of Strafford’s state of mind at the crisis of his fate 
has, suico It wa-s put forward in the text as above, received what 
would oppear to be a singular confirmation. I have been informed 
that there exists among the pajicrs of Dr. Knowles, the editor of 
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Cliarles turned distractedly from one adviser to an- 
other, not so much for counsel as for excuse. He did 
not want his judgment guided, l)ut his conscience quieted ; 
ami his counsellors knew it. Tliey hud other reasons, 
too, for urging him to his dishonour. Panic seems to 
have seized upon them all. The only man wlio would 
not have (piailed before the fury of the populace wa.s the 
man himself whose life was treinhling in the balance. 
The judge.s were summoned to declare their opinion, and 
replied, with an admirable choice of non-cuinmitting 
term.';, that “upon all that which their Loidships have 
voted to be proved the Karl of StralVord »loth deserve to 
undergo the pains and forfeitures of high treason.” 
Charles sent for the bishops, and the bishops, with the 
honourable exception of Juxon, infonned him that he 
had two consciences—a public ami a j)rivate con.science, 
—and that “his judilic conscience as a king might not 
only di.sponsc willi, hut ohligc him to do, that wliich 
was against his con.sciencc a.s a man.” 

AVhat pa.s.scd hetween these two tenants in common 
of the royal breast during tlic whole of Sunday, May 
9lh, 1641, is within no wuthly knowledge; but at 
some time on that day Charles’s public conscience got 

the Siraffonl JyKrrs, a copy (if a ilociurK'nt in.stnii tiug the King 
what Hue of ouiiltict to mlopt when the IHl) of Attaiiuler hhouhl 
]ircsi.-titcil to him. It U apparently hy SlrafTonl hiniaelf, and is 
jiosterior in date to the letter of Hay 4lh. Tho King is tohl to refuse 
formally to assent to tho IHll, hut to give a solemn and public 
proiiii»e to exclude tho Karl from power and tnust. Charles in 
fact was pressed to justify a rofusal to assent to the Bill on those 
grounds on which ho had vainly attempted to dissuade the Com¬ 
mons from {>assing it. Strafford thought that if the King would 
K'solutcly adhere to this jdau his life might yet be saved. 
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llio l)cttcr of its private rival. lie signeil a coniinissioii 
for j^iving tlic royal assent to tlie Bill, aiul on Monday, 
I^Iay 10th, in the presence of a House scarcely able 
to credit the act of betrayal which was taking place 
before them, the Commissioners prononnce<l the fatal Lc 
roi /»• nnlt over the enactment which condemned his 
Minister to the block. Charles, of coni-se, might still 
Irnc reprieved him by an exercise of the prerogative, 
but tlie feai*s wiiich made him acipiiesce in the sentence 
availed to prevent him from arrescwig its execution. He 
made a feeble attem[»t the following day to induce the 
lIo\isc of Lords to persuade the Commons in conference 
to consent to a comnmtation of the sentence ; but he 
added, “if no le.ss tlian his life can satisfy my people, I 
must &iy, Fiot juslUiOy” and appended to his letter the 
uneasy postscript, “ if he must ilie, it were charity to 
reprieve him till Saturday.” Tlie Lords were not likely 
to bo moved by such nerveless pleading as this. They 
sent a deputation to the King lesjiectfully setting forth 
that they felt unable, in his Majesty’s own interests, to 
comply with his rcciuest, but desiring that Strafford’s 
innocent children might be relieved of the consequences 
of his attainder. 

To Strafford himself it seems certain that the King’s 
abandonment came as a surprise. Well as he must have 
known his royal master, he evidently had not quite 
fathomed his capacities of surrender. Sincerely enough 
he may have written those majestic words, “ Sir, my 
consent shall more acquit you herein to God than all 
the world can do besides. To a willing man there is no 
injury done, and as by God’s grace I forgive all the 
world with a calmness and meekness of infinite content- 
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ment to iny ilislotlging soul, so, sir, to you I cun give 
the life of the woil«l with all the cheerfulness imaginable, 
in the just acknon leilguient of your exceeding fuvoui's.” 
But sincerely as he may have written these words, it is 
clear that he afterwards concluded that it was iinpossihlc 
for Charles to accept the siicrifice so nobly ollered him, 
and the tidings of that acce[>t;ince wrung from his lips 
the exclamation, “ Put not your trust in princes nor in 
the sons of men, for in them there is no salvation!" 

The mercy extended to his family, however, touched 
liiin deeply; and he addressed a letter full of pathetic 
dignity to the House of Poet's, thanking them for their 
“noble compassion towards these innocent children.” 
Ilis other interests in life were soon disposed. He 
appointed the faithful BadclilFo his executor, ami wrote 
a touching farewell to his son William. On the evening 
of the 11th he asked to be permitted a last interview 
with Laud. “Not without an order from the Parlia¬ 
ment,” was the reply. “Mr. Lieutenant,” s;iid StratVord, 
“you shall hear uhat passeth between us. It is not a 
tinio for mo to plot treason or for him to plot heresy.” 
To the .suggestion that he might petition Parliament for 
that favour ho replied with churaetcristic haughtiness, 
“No! I have gotten my despatch from them, and will 
trouble them no more." 

A message was, however, sent to the Archbishop re- 
portiiig his friend’s wish to hid him farewell. Next 
morning the aged prelate stood at the window of his 
cell, by winch the mournful procession passctl on its way 
to Tower Hill, and Straft'ord knelt reverently to receive 
his blessing. lie mounted the scaflbld with that calm 
fortitude in which much lesser men than he have seldom 
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been deficient, and addressing the crowd, so lately yelling 
for his blood but now hushed into respectful silence, he 
protested his innocence of high treason and his steadfast 
a<lherencc to the IVotestant faith. Then, having bidden 
adieu to his brother George, who stood beside him 
weeping bitterly, and to other kinsmen and friends who 
luul accompanied liim to the scaffold, he desired that “the 
man who sliould do this last office ” shoubl be summoned 
to him. The executioner apjnoached, and, according to 
usage, entreated the forgiveness of his victim, which was 
freely granted him. Strafford joined for a few moments 
in pinyer with Archbishoj) Usher, then arose, and having 
whispered a few words to his chaplain, knelt before the 
block and gave the sign for death by raising his hand. 
The headsman diil his work at a single blow. 

Such was the fate of this “ great pei'son,” as Clarendon 
in his stately way describes him,—a fate which he 
undoubtedly felt more keenly as consummating the min 
of his cause than as putting an end to his own strife* 
wearied and overburdened life. Yet had he little with 
which to rcjiroach himself at that solemn hour. It was 
through no weakness—nay, through no errors of his 
own, though ho had umloubtcdly committed errors—that 
the defeat of his iiolicy was due. I have spoken in their 
idaces of the one or two occasions on which the infirmities 
of his temiier, or it may be of his health, got the better 
of his judgment; but these lapses into inconsiderate 
action wore rare and, save in their consequences for 
himself jioi'sonally, unimportant. It is an entire mistake 
to confound the unsparing thoroughness of Strafford’s 
plans, and the stern determination which ho showed in 
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pursuing tliern, with the mere high-liaiulod violence of the 
opinionated and self-willed autocrat. I am aware that 
this view of Ins character is favoured by the great his¬ 
torian of tlic period, who has set it fi>rth, after his usual 
fashion, with all the force, if with too little of the con- 
ciscnes.s, of a Tacitean ohittiarv. Clarendon, I kjiow, 
declares that Straftonl’s early successes “applied to a 
nature too elate ami haughty of itself . . . made him 
more transported with disdain (if other imui, ami more 
eonteinptuous of the forms of husine&s than Iiappily ho 
would have been if he had met with some interruption 
at the beginning, ami liad p;ussed in a more leisurely 
gradation to the oflice of a state.sman.” Tliough “ of 
great observation and a piercing judgment,” ndd.s his 
biographer, “both in things and pei'sous,” his “too good 
skill in jKjrsons made him judge the worse of things.” 
For being employed with men who were almost all of them 
of faculties and abilities inferior to his, “ relied wliolly 
ujion him.sclf, and discerning many defects in mo.st men, he 
too much neglected what tliey 8;iid or did. Of all liis 
|iassions his pride was most predominant, whiclt a 
moderate exercise of ill-fortune might have corrected 
ami refonned; and whicli wiis hy the hand of heaven 
strangely jmnislicd hy bringing his destruction ujion )iim 
hy two things tliat ho most despised—the people and Sir 
Henry Vane.” But RadclilFo, who had far better oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing the truth, and who is hero speaking 
to facts and not stating opinions, gives exactly opjmsitc 
testimony. He declares of Strafford that “he never 
did anything of moment concerning cither political or 
domestical business without taking advice, not so much as 
a letter written by him to any great mxin of any business 
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but he showed it to liis confidants if tlicy were near liim.” 
This is somewhat ditleront from “lelyin*^ wholly upon 
himselfand what Clarendon mistook for a disdain of 
all other men and their opinions was no doubt only the 
air of haughty confidence with which he pressed for- 
wanl through, or over, any human obstacles in liis path. 
Ami that is not pride but policy ; for however unwise it 
may be for a general to lay his plans as if he despised 
his enemies, yet when once he has decided to give battle 
he should certaiidy fight as if he did. 

For my own |)art, I do not believe that Straflord’s 
failure w;is <lue, proud and passionate as he was, to 
cither pride or ])assion. He failed simply because the 
condition which he was bound to postulate, and yet could 
not possibly insure, wjis unfulfilleiL The only chance for 
the })rincii)le of Monarchy—as Straflbrd conceived it, 
iilealise<l it, adored it, struggled for it, died for it—was 
that the visible representative of that jninciple for the 
time being shoidil be—not a hero, not a genius, not a para¬ 
gon of sagacity and self-sacrifice (his principle w’ould 
lia\ e stood self-condomne<l if it had demanded any such 
exceptional gifts in tlio individual monarch), butsinn)ly a 
man in wimm the (pnilities of loyalty, resolution, straight¬ 
forwardness, and jiolitical intelligence attained the aver- 
age princely level. The late Kmperor of Germany w'as 
certainly no genius ; the late King of Italy was in many 
icsi)ects a distinctly unheroic figure. But if Strafford 
had had even a William or a Victor Emmanuel for a 
master, he would have won the battle for the Monarchy. 
He had only a diaries Stuart, and he lost. Charles never 
trustcil him unreservedly, never supported him loyally, 
never even dealt with him straightforwardly. Even in 
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the comi>arativcly small matter of his promise not to dis¬ 
pose of any Irish patronage or to burden tlie Irish revenues 
without the Lord Deputy’s assent, tlie master was con¬ 
tinually playing his servant false, lie never a))j»!'Ci'iated 
his commanding abilities, he w;U5 niggardly in rewarding 
his services, he [)referred other councilh»rs to him at the 
most critical moments; and at the last ho betrayed liim. 
The disloyalty ami weakness of this betrayal, conspicu¬ 
ous though they be, are scarcely so nuuli so as its in¬ 
eptitude. Within little more than six months of the 
surrendej- of his ablest servant, the King was leaving his 
capital to j)repare for war w itlj his I’arliament. Claren¬ 
don’s half-hearted excuses for Charles as having acleil 
under pressure from the imminent menace of popular 
insurrection might have availed a year or two before. 
In ICIl the case was <litlbrent. A ruler of average in¬ 
telligence iniglit have been cx|K:cteil to sec what dozens 
of men on both sitles saw already. It should not need a 
particularly “piercing judgment in things and persons” 
to know when you liave your back to the wall. 

What wouhl have been tlie result of the victory of 


Monarchy if Strallbrd bad lived and won it, is one of 
those (juestions on w'l»ich it is as intellectually interest¬ 
ing as it is practically futile to speculate. Here itisouly 
necessary, and perhap.s only api)ropriatc, to make two 
retiections. It is currently as.suincd in these days tiiat 
Strafford’s victory could not, if !m liad w'on it, have done 
more than delay for a very short period the advance of 
triumpliant Democracy, and that it is ground for uii- 
mixed satisfaction to England and to humanity that that 
is the case. The first of these stateincnU is usually sup- 
|>ortcd by the proposition tliat certain great forces of 
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an irrcsistihlc kind were arranged on the side of the Par- 
liatnont and against tlic King. For tlicsc great forces 
I have tlic greatest respect,—the more esj»ecially as I 
soinetinics find them able, acconling to tlieir divinely 
inspiro.l exiunients, to operate, apixirently at will, in 
op[)o.sitc directions. Otherwise I shonl«l venture to 
suggest the doubt whether the exact moment of tlic 
ini])act of tliese forces is not in some cases misUikeii by 
tlie jiolitical pliilosoplicr, and wlicther, instead of bear¬ 
ing tlio victor, as is assumed, to victory, they have not 
simply swelled lus train after lus victory was won. 
'llicre is, after all, a (lifierence between the little army 
which enables a general to conquer a country, and the 
vast multitudes wliich remain neutral till the conquest 
is achieved, and then acclaim the conqueror. Is it (|iiito 
certain that tlio so-called popular forces making for 
the victory of Parliamentary Government resembled the 
army rather than the multittulc ? It is, at any rate, 
ccrUiin that a very small minority of the j>coplc of Eng- 
liuul caied enough about either side to take part in the 
Civil War ; and tlierc is something to be said for those 
who hold that tlie political future of England depended 
not upon these great popular forces we hear so much 
of in tljcso days, but upon a few individual lives, on one 
side and the other. 

As to the doctrine that the right side won, or that it is 
the duty of all Englishmen to think so,—that is a doctiino 
which it is good and comfortable and perhaps wise to 
hold, but which I venture to think it is no longer heresy 
to regard as undemonstrated and indemonstrable. It 
is lawful in these days to set against it the following 
considemtions: first, that the foimdations of England’s 
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j'reatncss were laiil under the system of personal rule; 
that the most notable additions to it wvic made in that 
})eri»><l dunng which the j)OWer of the few still suhsiste<l 
under the .semhlanec of t/ovcrurnent h\- tmnihers : aiul 
that, since government by numbers has fvdlv established 
itself, the utmost that its wannest adherents are willim' 
to undertake for it is that it is caj»uble of juotoctirig its 
inheritance. No one suggest.^ that it is capable of 
adding to our Iinpenul greatness; no ojie thinks that 
the Many can ever do more than guard what the Few 
liave won. And, above all, there is no hmger in the 
mind of the jmlitical philosopher the jeime c'onfi<lenee 
that government by the I^Iany is able, except under 
quite abnormal geographical conditions, to endure. 

M'hat tlie oj>posite juanciple of government would 
h.avc develojKid into in Straflonl’s hand.s or in those of 
lu.s successors it is of course impossible to guess, “lie 
thought,” says Kadclifle, who knew him l)ettor than he 
was known to any other human being, that “ regal 
power and popular privileges might well sUmd to¬ 
gether; yet it being hard ami tliflicadt to keep the 
interests of the king and pcojdc from encroaching on 
one anotlier, the longer he lived his experience taught 
him that it was far safer that the king should increJLse 
in power than that the people sh«)uld gain advantages 
on the king. That may turn to the prcjmlicc of sotne 
))articu]ar suflorers; this draws with it the ruin of the 
whole.” The king did not increase but decrea.<ed in 
jwwer, and has done so ever since ; the j)cople have 
gained, and have ever since continued to gain advantages 
on the king. And undoubtodly the “ruin of the whole” 
has not followed—at any rate with the speed which 
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StrafTonl piol^abl^' anticipate*!. In the histor}’ of 
nations, liowever, the lapse of two ccntniies is but as 
llie tli^lit of a (lay. The time that lias passed since the 
IJcvoIution of 1G88 is short indeed in comparison with 
the antecedent [leriod durin«j wliicli our own and other 
iMiropcan nations had been growing steadily in strengtii 
and cohesion under systems which, with whatever 
admixture of the popular clement, were in the main 
systems of pcrsojuil rule. Popular government has had 
as yet but a very brief history; and when wc compare 
the seven generations or so of its existence with the ages 
which ])rccedcd its eshddishment, wc cannot wonder 
tliat so many minds are recurring to the examination of 
abandoned political ideals, and that the once imposing 
train of believcr.s in tlic divine right of Democracy is 
(liminisliing every day. 


THE END 


f'y R. ^ R. Ci.ARKi Limitki>» RJtfthurgTu 
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